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The Limits of Planning 


T HE Government have done very well to: hold Gravesend. The result 

is significant, since both sides accepted the challenge to make-a 
test case of it, and inevitably it will depress the Conservatives and cheer 
the Government and their supporters. The Conservative candidate rested 
his campaign on that generalised dissatisfaction which Oppositions always 
use against Governments ; but he selected for particular emphasis the 
strangling effect of the economic controls. Battle was joined quite 
specifically on this issue ; Mr Churchill’s letter repeated the theme of 
“set the people free,” and visiting Cabinet Ministers took up the cry 
of controls versus chaos as their best means of recapturing the initiative. 
It is evidently believed in party circles, on both sides, that this is a 
question on which the public can be roused. 


Unfortunately, as presented on the public platform, it is almost 
entirely a false issue. Each side, as usual, is so intent on caricaturing 
the views of the other that it overlooks the spectacle it makes of itself. 
If the Labour Party, in its enthusiasm to. mock at. Mr Churchill, rushes 
itself into the position of defending controls as such and deriding freedom 
in principle, it is asking for trouble. But Mr Churchill commits the same 
fault. His new doctrine of an assured and planned basis for the national 
life, with a superstructure of economic freedom, is a most appealing-one. 
But he forfeits the support it would otherwise bring him by implying’that 
everything but the old-age pension could be abolished tomorrow. ‘The 
sensible man who is neither for nor against controls in principle, who 
thinks we had too few of them in the 1930’s and that we have too many 
of them now, finds it harder day by day to agree with either party. 


While the opinions of politicians continue to run to extremes—extremes 
more violent than they really intend—there has been a significant 
approach towards agreement in non-political public opinion on the sub- 
ject of the controlled economy.’ On the one hand’ many of the staunchest 
pre-war defenders of Jaisser faire have been converted to the view that 
there are several legitimate objectives of state intervention. Almost every- 
body nowadays (like Mr Churchill himself) admits the necessity of plan- 
ning to the extent that is necessafy to ensure an adequate standard. of 
living for every citizen. This policy of the National Minimum is now 
so generally accepted that people are apt to forget how very novel it is. 
Secondly, there is general agreement that the state must accept responsi- 
bility for striving to avoid the alternation of boom and slump. And 
thirdly hardly anybody in these days, when the balance of payments has 
become a popular spectre, would refuse to concede that the state must 
deliberately control the external relationships of the national economy. 
These three agreed objectives of state intervention—Social Security, 
Internal Stability and External Stability—would not satisfy the more 
ardent planners. But for most people they are enough to be going’ on 
with. 

But while there has been a movement of opinion towards planning-in- 
principle, there has been an equal movement of growing doubts about 
planning-in-practice. Actual experience of the planned economy in the 
last two years has not been very pleasant or very encouraging. 
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Which is the stronger movement of opinion would be: difficult 
to say. But it is quite clear that it depends on practical per- 


formance whether or not the British community is to turn 


back in disgust towards laisser faire as soon as external circum- 
stamces permit it to do so (as they do not today). 


One lesson which, one might have hoped, would have been 
truly learned in the last two years is that of the limitations 
of what is often called “physical” control. A “ physical” 
control is one which directly controls the supply of some 
tangible commodity. Food rationing is the beaw deal of a 
physical control, and perhaps it was the technical success of 
the basic food rationing scheme which deluded so many people 
into attaching their faith to a generalised policy of physical 
controls. But it has become increasingly clear that the further 
the state goes with physical controls the more difficulty it 
encounters. For one thing, physical controls are very expen- 
sive in manpower. Moreover, there are comparatively few 
other commodities that are as simple to ration as the basic 
foods—other things are not universally consumed in 
equal portions at regular intervals. A democratic state, 
confronted with all the difficulties of a complex rationing 
system, wavers backwards and forwards between the two ex- 
tremes of being too autocratic to please the electors and too 
lenient to make the system work. The central detailed control 
of complex economic relationships is now seen to be a far 
more difficult thing than was previously realised. 


If, therefore, the state, as trustee for the community, is to 
make solid progress in meeting its responsibilities, it will be 
very well advised to retreat as rapidly as circumstances permit 
from physical controls. It is perfectly possible to be a con- 
vinced adherent of the doctrine of the purposively directed 
economy and yet to hold that the primary need is to abolish 
as many buff application forms as quickly as possible. A very 
large part of the appeal of financial methods of pursuing 
economic policy, to which there has been a notable rallying 
in recent months, is that they would achieve its objects with 
so much less human friction and individual inquisition. To 
centralise decisions on matters of detail is to choke the system 
with paper and the citizen with frustrated rage. If purposive 
direction and political democracy are to work together, then 
the main method must be, first of all to secure the maximum 
possible dispersion of decisions, and then to influence them 
by such all-pervasive methods as taxation and credit control. 


Can the Big 


NE decision—and one only—is needed to prevent the 

London conference of Foreign Ministers from following 
the Moscow conference of last spring into deadiock and frustra- 
tion. It is that the four Ministers should negotiate and not 
debate. In Moscow everything that could be said about their 
respective attitudes on Germany was said in long debating 
speeches. And those speeches seemed more often directed to 
the outside world than to the conference table. Mr Molotov 
appealed to the Russian people and the German nationalists ; 
M. Bidault appealed to all Frenchmen who want German coal 
and to all neighbours of Germany who fear its revival ; Mr 
Bevin appealed to the British taxpayer ; and Mr Marshali—still 
quite new to his job—firmly read out papers which seemed 
addressed to the recording angels. 


Perhaps this set piece had to be staged ; the Moscow Con- 
ference was only the first serious attempt to interpret what 


had been drafted at Potsdam, and to thrash out the problems 
of Germany’s immediate futuie. _ But now, if the Foreign 
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The state should seek its emds by trying to influence 
economic weather, not by trying to ration raindrops, 


This, one would have thought, was the clear lessog, a 
last two years. But it has not been learned. And that k 
a second category of doubts about the practical possibility y 
the planned economy. The planning, the control, the purpo. 
sive direction—call it what you will—must, in a democrat 
state, be done by political parties. But what if the politicy 
parties show themselves to be technically incompetent for the 
purpose ? No economic policy i is right at all times ; expansion 
is just as necessary at One time as contraction at another’ 5 and 
the most essential skill required of the economic planner jg tp 
know when to reverse his engines. Yet political parties are not 
equipped with reversing gear. It was the turn of the Tories in 
1931 to show with what stubbornness they could defy the facy 
and pursue a policy of contraction in the middle of deflation, 
But their performance has been at least equalled by that of the 
Labour Party since 1945. Their sacred cow is the trade unigg 
doctrine that it is always right for the pay-packet to grow and 
never right, in any circumstances, for it to shrink, or even forits 
growth to be halted. The Labour Party has even done what 
seemed incredible six months ago, it has agreed to the con 
scription of labour in peacetime, rather than question this sacto- 
sanct dogma. Clearly, if it is unsafe to let Tories out of gaol in 
a slump, the Labour Party ought to be locked up in times of 
inflation. Nor can the philosophical onlooker, eager to believe 
in the practicability of the principle of the controlled economy, 
comfort himself with the resolve always to vote Tory in boom 
years and Labour in times of slump. Unfortunately Parliaments 
last too long, and the Tories whom he might vote into office at 
the height of the boom would still be there when the slump 
came, while the Socialist Parliament, born in the slump, would 
still be merrily expanding at the height of the boom. 


It would be mere defeatism to allow these doubts to 
accumulate into an abandonment of the whole attempt 
Having formed the resolve to be master of its economic ¢ci- 
cumstances, as it is of physical environment, mankind is not 
now going to turn back. Nor must it ever be admitted that 
the task cannot be accomplished by methods of freedom and 
tolerance. But it is obviously a problem of far greater complexity 
than was ever imagined by the blithe theorists of social 
democracy. And those who believe in the objects would be 
well advised to concentrate their attention on the practical 
logistics of the problem rather than on rushing forward 
do battle on the windy heights of abstract principle. 





Four Bargain? 


Ministers do the same thing over again, they will expose them- 
selves to the suspicion of not wanting to.agree. In fact, it 
would be a great relief to learn that the doors had been bolted 
and the blinds drawn at Lancaster House, so that the four 
statesmen could really begin to haggle. For haggling i is a process 
that is best left unreported. If it is not to go on 

someone has to change his stance and someone has to get the 
upper hand. In the present tense’ situation neither Mr Marshall 
nor Mr Molotov is likely to give such a performance in public. 
Ever since last March they have been wrestling fiercely with 
the world looking on ; and if the world has the impression that 
Mr Marshall now has slightly the better grip, that is all the more 
reason why Mr Molotov should not publicly admit the fact. But 
supposing that there is genuine readiness to stand back and 
parley, how would negotiation start ? What possibilitics of 
agreement did the Moscow conference leave open ? 2: 


The most difficult and fundamental problem before the 
Moscow conference was that of reparations. The Russiaas 
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refused to discuss the economic unification of the four zones, 
which was agreed on at Potsdam, unless their claim was con- 
ceded to take $10 billion worth of reparations, most of it out 
of current German production. The British and the Americans 
rejected this ultimatum on the grounds that the food, money and 
goods with which they had been priming the pump of German 
industry would simply be swallowed up by reparations deliveries 
to Russia. The recovery of Germany would be delayed at the 
expense of the American and British taxpayer. It is not true 
that Mr Marshall and Mr Bevin turned down reparations out 
of current productions absolutely. But they insisted that three 
things must happen first: German exports must have risen to 
a level at which they paid for the minimum imports needed 
to keep the bodies and the souls of the workers together and to 
keep industry working efficiently ; then the money spent in 
keeping their zones alive in the past, present and future must be 
repaid from German production ; and Germany must be got 
working as One economic unit, pooling the resources, food, 
trade and manpower of the four zones.’ Here then was a chance 
of negotiation. Mr Bevin and Mr Marshall, it is true, did not 
come half-way to meet their Russian colleague ; but they did 
advance. Mr Molotov stayed put, and there is no evidence 
that he has since become more mobile. 

Even more revealing were the discussions on the control of 
the Ruhr. This subject arose in several different contexts, in 
connection with frontier and security problems as well as with 
arguments about unification. To the Russian demand that the 
Ruhr should be put under four-Power control, Mr Bevin replied 
that other key sectors of industry in eastern Germany should also 
come under joint control—a proposal that Mr Molotov clearly 
was not prepared to consider. Here, perhaps, there was no room 
for negotiation, because each statesman obviously disliked the 
idea of the other interfering and “ snooping” in the key sectors 
of his zone—which is a measure of the distrust that divided 
them. But thee was room for negotiation about the Ruhr 
when the question of the Saar’s future came up. To the French 
claim, supported by the British and Americans, that this territory 
should be attached to the French economy, the Russians refused 
an answer so long as the future of the Rubr was left open, and 
so long as the British and Americans refused their final approval 
to Poland’s territorial gains in the east. For tactical as well as 
diplomatic reasons Mr Molotov might have seized the chance 
to please the French and get some quid pro quo over the Ruhr. 
Instead he chose to be completely intransigent, and Mr Mar- 
shall got only a completely negative response when he 
suggested efforts to ensure that the Polish-German frontier 
should not be a barrier to the passage of food and goods between 
east and west. Here, too, there was room for negotiation, in- 
stead of the blunt confrontation of papers. 

Over the political shape of Germany, too, there were chances 
for negotiation, greater here than anywhere else. British and 
Russian ideas about Germany’s form of government were not 
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fatally far apart. But discussion of these ideas, useful as it was 
in clearing delegates’ heads and in providing material for Russian 
propaganda in Germany, contributed nothing to agreement about 
economic unity. Negotiation about the powers to be given to a 
central government, or about the advisory council which would 
draw up a constitution, was futile so long as the economic foun- 
dations of the new Germany remained unplanned. Perhaps it 
was because it was futile that it went quite well. 


* 


What exactly does this economic unity mean—this phrase 
from the Potsdam agreement which lies at the root of the argu- 
ment? It means the end of the zones as trading and producing 
units ; it means free passage of persons, goods, money across the 
whole country, one export and import plan, one system of taxa- 
tion and one measure of currency reform ; it means the delivery 
of food from the east to the industrial west, and of fertilisers 
and steel from the west to the farms and industries of the east. 
It means knitting up again the highly specialised and interlocking 
industries on which German recovery depends ; joining up the 
business, professional and trade union structures of the zones 
which each Power has shaped according to its own ideas. 

Obviously the process of unification would be long and diffi- 
cult. Not least the Germans would find complicated the adjust- 
ments and changes that renewed contact between east and west 
would bring. But these things would not have been difficult 
two years ago. Those who were chiefly responsible for delaying 
unification at that time knew perfectly well that delay meant the 
hardening of differences and the deepening lethargy of German 
production and enterprise. 

Why, then, did the delay occur? The chief cause was 
Russian anxiety to take from the eastern zone reparations 
urgently needed for their own reconstruction, and Russian de- 
termination to establish in and around Berlin effective and well- 
disciplined political forces. With these German forces, steady 
pressure in the Russian interest could be kept up against any 
central government and against any unfriendly political move- 
ments in the west. This intention has been so frankly avowed 
that there can be no reasonable doubt about it. 

To place the initial responsibility for Germany’s continued 
division on Mr Molotov’s shoulders is not to deny that many 
things have since had to be done in the west which make unifi- 
cation almost insuperably difficult. Every step taken to avert that 
collapse has been greeted in the east as a step away from unifica- 
tion: the fusion of the British and American zones (with the 
door left open to the eastern zone); the export-import plans ; 
the raising of the level of industry ; and finally, most decisive of 
all, the decision to include needs and resources of Western 
Germany in the Marshall Plan. These developments have now 
gone so far that it is difficult to see how economic unification 
could now be welcomed by the Americans and the British unless 
Germany as a whole were allowed to play its part in the Marshall 
Plan. 
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In the eastern zone, likewise, there have been developments 
open to exactly the same interpretation. Its Sovietisation has 
probably gone much further than is generally realised ; it is 
doubtful whether it has food surpluses to offer the west and 
whether the arrangements made with its east European neigh- 
bours could be fitted into new export-import plans for a united 
Germany. Politically and economically the Russian zone is 
better organised for a rump existence than is Bizonia. 

To sum up, therefore, three things are clear: that differences 
in the economic structure and trade relations of the eastern and 
western zones of Germany have hardened since the Moscow con- 
ference ; that each occupying Power has strengthened its politi- 
cal hold and economic stake in its zone ; that the possibilities of 
negotiation are smaller and harder to grasp than they were last 
April. Nothing said or done in the first three days discussion at 
Lancaster House has yet revealed any new disposition to nego- 
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tiate. It took a piece of verbal conjuring by M. Bidault to get 
Austria at the head of the agenda, where his Western 
wanted it; having got there it was promptly handed over ty 
the deputies, who had already studied it for five months, ip 
order to please Mr Molotov. And by taking the political struc. 
ture of Germany before the economic problem the Ministers are 
putting the cart where they put it in Moscow—before the horse, 
The root of the trouble lies in American-Russian relations 
over a far vaster frontier than that of the Elbe. It is, therefore, 
useless to expect the London conference to produce any large 
results unless—it is a very big unless—Mr Marshall and Mr 
Molotov see in each other’s eyes or hear in each other’s voice 
some desire for wider negotiations. Unfortunately it is only too 
likely that their eyes and ears will be more alert for news of 
what is happening in France and Italy, where the battle betweeg 
their policies may be joined in the streets, 


British Railways 


HIRTY-TWO days remain before the British Transport 

Commission takes over the railways, London Transport and 
the canals. On January ist, the four main line companies, 
which were the product of the 1923 grouping, vest in the Com- 
mission, together with a number of joint lines and smaller 
railway undertakings. The separate systems of the LMS, 
LNER, Great Western and Southern will disappear. On New 
Year’s Eve, the roast will be: “The main lines are dead ; 
long live British Railways.” Thereafter the Commission, 
working through its agent, the Railway Executive, will be 
responsible for running, unifying and improving the railways 
of this country. It will operate London Transport through the 
agency of the London Transport Executive—a body which will 
take over ready made the undertakings of the London Passenger 
Transport Board, and whose problems are small compared with 
those which face the Railway Executive. The Docks and Inland 
Waterway Executive has been set up, though its exact scope has 
yet to be defined. The Commision has also to set up a Road 
Transport Executive, and it may eventually create an Hotels 
Executive. 

These are the agencies which will be responsible, under the 
authority and direction of the Commission, for providing an 
“ adequate, economical and properly integrated system of public 
inland transport.” Integration—which is the only economic 
justification for the Transport Act—is obviously a long way 
off, and the Commission has yet to take the first formal step 
towards it by appointing a Road Transport Executive. A task 
of this tremendous magnitude can only be carried out by stages, 
but the Commission starts upon it at a critical moment. The 
risk of a breakdown in rail transport, brought on by eight years 
of over-use and under-maintenance of permanent way and 
rolling stock, will be very real this winter. .Consequently, the 
Commission, in taking over the railways and reshaping them 
into an “economical and properly integrated” system, must 
avoid, as far as it possibly can, putting additional strain on an 
already overburdened railway system. But these immediate 
considerations, important though they may be, are outweighed 
by the fact that a scheme introduced now for the railways will 
determine their future organisation for as long as the Transport 
Act remains on the Statute Book ; small modifications may be 
possible, but on the essential decisions there will be no chance 
for second thoughts. It is no exaggeration to say that if the 


Commission fails tochoose the best form of organisation for the 
railways at ‘the outset, an ¢fficient and economical system of - 


public inland t transport may never be obtained. 


The Act provides for the taking over of the railways by the. 
Commissién,.but it gives the latter a free hand, subject, how- 


ever to the approval of the Minister of Transport, to devise 
a scheme for operating them. One possible scheme might have 
been for the main-line systems to continue broadly on their 
present basis, with the Railway Executive wielding general 
direction over them, and the Commission, remote in its ivory 
tower, thinking out its programme for the co-ordination of 
transport and intervening only on broad policy matters. Butit 
is quite clear that the Commission has no intention of delegating 
its powers to this extent. It conceives its duty to be to exercise 
a collective directorial supervision over the Executives ; it will 
assume, very roughly, the powers of the railway boards of 
directors, plus the job of co-ordinating all forms of transport. 
According to this theory, the Executives, as agents of the Com- 
mission, should then be appointed on a functional, or technical, 
basis. That is in fact the method on which the Railway Execu- 
tive has been appointed (though it is worth noting that the 
London Transport and Docks Executives do not pursue this 
functional idea to nearly the same extent). Apart from Sir 
Eustace Missenden, the chairman, the six full-time members of 
the Railway Executive are assigned to the six functions of com- 
mercial matters ; operation ; civil engineering and signalling; 
mechanical engineering ; labour questions ; and estate manage- 
ment, stores and purchases. In addition, two part-time mem- 
bers represent agriculture and industry respectively 

The Railway Executive (whatever may be said about the other 
Executives) thus has a dual character. It is a body intended to 
wield collective responsibility for the management and operation 
of the railways. But it has been appointed on the principle of 
separate technical direction of the principal components of rail 
way operation. For example, Mr Riddles will not be merely a 
member of an Executive exercising general functions of 
management ; he will be the ultimate source of authority and 
point of reference on all matters connected with mechanical 
engineering on British Railways. Precisely the same point 
applies to all the other full-time members of the Executive, 
with the exception of the chairman, Obviously there must be 
a source of final decision on these matters, to which the technical 
stafis who have the day-to-day job of running the railways can 
turn. Each of the railways has bad its Chief 
Engineer, its operating manager and its commercial managet. 
But these officers have not been the repository of the ultimate 
power of management. That function, which requires the 
broader view and the ability to arbitrate between different, and 
often conflicting, technical viewpoints, has reposed in the General 
Manager, who has been responsible in turn to the directors. _ 

The first. comment on the form which has been chosen for 
the Railway Executive must theréfore be that it appears to give 
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undue prominence to the central functions of technical super- 
yision (necessary and important though these are) and too 
little weight to the general functions of management. The only 
non-technical appointment is that of the chairman himself. 
But no one person can be expected to manage the whole of 
British Railways, and particularly in the early stages, the general 
functions of management will be all-important. To take only 
one example, can the Railway Executive, composed of chief 
technical officers of widely different experience and outlook, be 
expected to produce here and now collective decisions on the 
right way to organise railway operation in new regional groups ? 
Who does the thinking on such questions now and in the 
future ? 

This question of management is of the most vital importance. 
There is a strong case for saying that the main line groups had 
already reached, or exceeded, the limits of size for effective 
management. The Railway Executive will have to produce 
some new technique of management if it is to succeed in 
handling its much larger problem even as successfully as the 
four main line companies—let alone do better. The technical 
members of the Executive will be extremely busy men, with 
more than enough on their own departmental plates. The 
Chairman will be concerned, on the one hand, with making 
sure that the railways work, and with reconciling differences 
of technical opinion among the members, and on the other 
hand with the carrying out of the general policy laid down by 
the Commission to its Executive agent. It is doubtful if these 
manifold duties will leave him with any opportunity for think- 
ing on broad lines about railway operation and services—of 
suggesting ways of doing things better or cheaper, and of 
developing new ideas for the technical members to put into 
practice. An attempt might be made to fill this gap by setting 
up an advisory or secretarial body working in apposition to 
the chairman, But can the supreme function of management 
be made subordinate ? 


So much for the organisation at the centre, with its problems 
and its potential shortcomings. The next problem is how its 
decisions are to be translated into effective action on the rail- 
ways, and whether the dangers of over-centralisation can be 
avoided. A plan for six railway regions is being introduced 
on January 1st to replace the existing main line groupings. 
The regional scheme (illustrated on the accompanying map) 
is provisional, though here, again, first decisions once taken 
may not be easy to change very radically. In the first place, 
the Scottish lines at present operated by the LMS and LNER 
will be grouped into a single operating and administrative 
unit, run from Glasgow. Secondly, the LNER (which is 
already organised in separate operating divisions) is to be 
divided into a North-Eastern Region north of Doncaster, and 
an Eastern Region south of Doncaster, taking in the Eastern 
Counties system. These two regions will be run from York 
and Liverpool Street respectively. Fourth, the Southern Region 
will take over the Southern Railway’s system virtually intact, in- 
cluding the North Cornwall and Devon lines. This Region will 
be run from Waterloo. The Western Region, with head- 
quarters at Paddington, includes broadly the Great Western 
system. The sixth region, to be called the London Midland 
Region (run from Euston), is a large and rather straggling one ; 
it is based on the old London and North Western and Midland 
systems, but on the one hand it includes part of the Great 
Central, and on the other hand it skirts Manchester, to which 
a deep salient is driven from the Eastern Region by the other 
part. 

In assessing the merits of any grouping scheme, a distinction 
has to be rigidly drawn between what looks tidy and logical on 
paper and what works most effectively in practice. A map- 
maker’s solution may be an operating nightmare, for rail trans- 
port does not move in areas, but alone lines. As a provisional 
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scheme of organisation, these six regions have the appearance 


of being reasonable. But it will be observed that they follow 


the existing main-line structures very closely. Regional 


management is preserved on the LNER, but not introduced on 


the LMS system. The cross-connections of the Southern and 
Great Western systems in Devon and Cornwall are not resolved. 
These are questions on which second, and even third, thoughts 
may be needed. Essentially, however, a system of regional 
decentralisation, working to the Executive, is to be a permanent 
feature of the railway organisation. 

Where the exact frontiers of the Regions are to be drawn is 
less important at this stage than the introduction of an effective 
chain of responsibility between the Regions and the Executive 
in London—indeed, four of the Regions will themselves be 
supervised from London. The intention is to match in the 
Regions the technical division of functions which has been 
created in the Executive. Each Region will have, say, an officer 
in local charge of mechanical engineering matters, who will 
receive his instructions directly from, and will be answerable 
to, the member of the Executive in charge of mechanical engi- 
neering. Similar arrangements will be made, in each of the 
Regions, for each of the functions represented on the Execu- 
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tive. The chain of responsibility will flow directly from each 
functional member of the Executive to his technical subordinate 
in each of the Regions. 

Once again, however, the. problem arises of the general 
management and oversight of the regional technical officers. 
There will be no regional manager, as such, whom the Execu- 
tive can charge, in its collective sense, with matters of broader 
policy. Instead, each Region is to have a Chief Regional 
Officer, whose functions will be largely to co-ordinate the work 
of the separate technical staffs on the basis of the separate 
instructions which they receive from the individual members 
of the Executive. The CRO will provide a cross link between 
the technical officers. But how far will he be able to exercise 
authority over them? Suppose that a Regional officer in 
charge of operation receives instructions, from the member of 
the Executive responsible, to provide a new service, but is, told 
by the officer in charge of motive power that it cannot be done. 
Who resolves the conflict ? Does the CRO have no overriding 
powers ? Is each of the technical officers at liberty to go back 
to his superior at the Executive whenever a difference arises ? 
If so, the position of the CRO will be invidious indeed, because 
although he has the responsibility for co-ordinating their work, 
he will have no direct authority over the technical staffs in 
his Region. He would not even be primus inter pares, because, 
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he would never be in a position to say, in an issue of this sort, 
what the broad policy of the Executive is. In short, the lack 
of the general function of management at the Executive level 
seems to be repeated at the regional level. The appointment 
as CROs of men occupying high positions in railway manage- 
ment may paper over this defect for a time, but defect it 
remains. 

Such, very broadly, are the first impressions of the new rail- 
way organisation of 1948 and after. The Commission, in 
framing its scheme, has not left the railways just as they are, but 
neither has it altered their basic organisation very drastically in 
its first approach. It has simply extracted, and reserved to 
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itself, virtually the whole of the general management and 

making function. It (or the Minister) has determined ong 
functional organisation for the Executive in which managemen 
seems to have been rather set on one side. Its Regional sys. 
tems are a necessary measure of decentralisation, which ma 
not go far enough. And in the Regions, the same lack of effec. 
tive managerial power is noticeable as it is in the Executive, 
It is well to have these broad conclusions set down 

before proceeding to examine the scheme in greater detail, and 
to relate it to the all-important question of the co-ordination of 
transport, as distinct from the unification of the railways. “These 
issues must be left for later discussion. 


Inquest on Sealion 


ATTLES which are never fought can never be decided, 

yet they have a tremendous fascination. Operation Sealion 
was Hitler’s plan to invade Britain in the autumn of 1940. It 
was never launched, but would it have been successful if it had 
been ? The recent publication by the Admiralty of the minutes 
of the Fuehrer Conferences for that year makes it possible to 
hazard an answer. 

At its final stage, the stage at which it would have been 
launched, if at all, the German plans were as shown on the 
accompanying map. Two armies were to be employed, the gth 
and the 16th. The main attack, made by the 16th Army, would 
come in on the Kent and Sussex coast between Folkestone and 
Hastings and in the Eastbourne area. This would cover an actual 
shore line of about 50 miles. The attack by the 9th Army would 
be concentrated on the Sussex coast between Brighton and Selsey 
Bill (from which, of course, it would at once threaten Ports- 
mouth). All were to be supported by airborne landings, the 
major one being landings on a strip of land running inland from 
Dungeness some ten miles, The original landing force would 
consist of 13 divisions, of some 260,000 men; 40 divisions 
were to be available for the whole operation. The German 
Naval Command had available some 168 transports, 1,697 barges 
and 360 tugs. The strength of the Luftwaffe at the end of 
August was 2,669 operational aircraft, of which 1,015 were 
bombers, 346 dive bombers, 933 fighters and 375 heavy fighters. 

The Germans estimated that the British forces available to 
oppose them consisted of 320,000 trained troops, 100,000 
reserves and 900,000 recruits, a total of 1,320,000, and 320,000 
Home Guard. In fact, the overall strength of the military 
forces (excluding the Home Guard) available to meet an attack 
in September was 1,781,000 men, plus some 32,000 forcign 
nationals enlisted in the Pioneer Corps. But this figure requires 
some explanation. Of the total, 105,000 consisted of men who 
had been enlisted only in August and September. They cannot be 
considered as fully trained (nor indeed, can all the intake of the 
preceding months). Troops amounting to 63,000 men were in 
Northern Ireland; 186,000 were in Anti-Aircraft Command, 
mainly Territorials, relatively immobile and lacking in training 
otherwise than as anti-aircraft gunners. A safer guide to the fight- 
ing strength of the Army would be given by a classification in 
terms of formations in being. On September 1, 1940, there were 
in being two armoured divisions, one of which, the ist, had 
fought in France. Both were deficient in armour. Twelve 
infantry divisions which had been in France had been re-formed, 
five regular divisions and seven Territorial divisions. In addi- 
tion there were twelve divisions which had not been overseas, 
five Territorial divisions and seven regular. There were also 
48,000 Canadians, the rst Canadian Division and parts of the 
2nd, and 15,000 Australians and New Zealanders. The three 
months that had elapsed since Dunkirk had not been wasted. 
All these divisions had been brought up to strength in men and 





some of their losses in equipment had been made good from 
stocks. The greatest shortages were in tanks and artillery. The 
18-pounder field gun had not been replaced entirely by the 25- 
pounder gun. 

So far as naval vessels were concerned, there were in home 
waters two battleships, two battle cruisers, three aircraft carriers, 
nine cruisers and two anti-aircraft cruisers. There were 83 
destroyers, 39 sloops, corvettes and fast minesweepers, 35 sub- 
marines and 15 motor torpedo boats. But on these ships fell 
the whole burden of all naval operations, including the vital 
tasks of escort and sea patrols. The state of the RAF was more 
fluid, as it was continually in action during the period. It is, 
however, estimated that the Air Force, at the crucial period, 





could have had available operationally 550 bombers, 780 fighters 
and 2§0 other aircraft. 


In summary, then, the whole British army then consisted 


of some 27 divisions and a few oddments, none of them well — 


equipped and many of them raw, scattered over the whole of 
Great Britain, against the attacking force of 40 complete, well- 
equipped German divisions. In the air, the numbers favoured the 
Germans by about § to 3, but the quality of the equipment (as 
the event showed) was on the British side. Only at sea were 
the British unquestionably the stronger, particularly as the 
Germans had already lost the advantage their magnetic mine 
would have given them if first employed for this operation. 
A final factor was the weather. The week in which the Sea- 
lion operation would have taken place was the week Septem- 
ber 15th-21st. It was a week in which a series of fronts moved 
eastwards across the country. Visibility was mainly good but 
there were a considerable number of belts of rain. On the 
r6th the wind was SW and fresh, increasing to strong on the 
17th, falling a little and veering to WSW on the 18th. It blew 
from the same quarter, moderate to fresh, throughout the 19th 
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and 2oth and only fell to light on the 21st, conditions 
on the South Coast would have been bad throughout the week. 

There are no later campaigns in the war that can provide 
any parallel for comparison. In 1944, for their invasion. of 
Normandy, the Allied Forces had command of sea and air. They 
had behind them two years, not two months, of intensive pre- 
paration of every kind, They had the advantage of ‘tactical 
surprise and a far wider range of coast to choose from. 

Perhaps the German invasion of Crete in 1941 is the closest 
parallel. There the assaulting troops had command of the air 
but not of the sea, with the result that they were dominant over 
sea and land by day but not by night. The first seaborne assault 
met with almost complete disaster. The airborne assault was 
able to land 30,000 troops in six days, but between a third and a 
half of them became casualties, almost entirely caused by the 
defending troops, not by the defending aircraft. Yet the result- 
ing force was able to drive out of the land a defending garrison of 
some 28,000 men, not, however, all in good shape for battle. 
The deciding factor in Crete was the defenders” lack of mobility 
imposed by shortage of transport and inability to move by day. 

Furthermore, the Germans were better prepared for Crete 
than they were for “ Sealion.” In September, 1940, they did 
not, for example, possess the number of troop carriers that 
were used on the Crete operation. More had been done to 
strengthen the defences of Southern England than could pos- 
sibly have been done in Crete. 

What, then, were the real prospects for “ Sealion” ? Part 
of the operation was fought, the phase intended to establish 
command of the air over Southern England. It failed. Part of 
the operation could never have been fought, The strength of 
the German Navy was never sufficient to have won command 
of the narrow seas. But supposing the military section of the 
operation had been launched, could it have succeeded ? 

Certain propositions can be advanced. The evidence of. the 
whole war goes to show that if any army once established a 
bridgehead on a hostile coast sufficiently large to give it unload- 
ing facilities and airstrips it could not be dislodged. The most 
precarious bridgehead in the European operations was that at 
Anzio ; but it was held. Furthermore, even if the War Cabinet 
had decided that the assault on the Kent and Sussex coasts was 
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Double Dilemma in France . 


Not only Frenchmen are watching with strained attention 
the efforts of French parliamentary democracy to keep itself 
afloat on the dark seas of Lefr and Right extremism. Europe. in 
1922 and 1933 and 1936 has witnessed events so apparently similar 
and all carrying with them such dire results, that every democrat, 
every liberal, every man who obstinately believes in the European 
tradition of freedom waits on French events as though he were 
watching the unfolding of -a personal destiny. As a despatch 
from our Paris correspondent on another page makes clear, the 
crisis facing the Fourth Republic has grown hourly more grave 
in the past week and the threat of a general railway strike has 
come to increase the tension since the despatch arrived. Yet it 
cannot be said that thé situation is entirely lost. The parties of 
the Centre have a great asset—if they can use it~—in the. certain 
passing of the Interim Aid Bill by Congress, and M. Bidault was 
able, on the floor of the Chamber, to counter Communist accusa- 
tions with the dramatic announcement that the United States 
had allotted 54,000 more tons of wheat to France for the month 
of December. Nor is the extremist threat yet beyond all bounds. 
General de Gaulle’s loose political movement is very far, both in 
organisation and in intent, from the private armies of the Nazis or 
Mussolini’s black squads. On the Left, there are at least signs of 
opposition among the workers themselves to the unists’ 
open use of the strike as a political wea and one of the reasons 
why the party is pressing its offensive so strongly is perhaps 
because it senses a waning in its powers of attack. 

But these es offered to courageous stat 


esmanship will 
become opportunities only if they are taken up, and this the parties 
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the only threat and that alf diversions could ‘be ignored, they 
still could not have stripped every other area of trained men. 
In fact it is difficult to see how they could have deployed more 
than ten divisions to. meet the. first attack and. with their 
inadequate armour and artillery those ten divisions would not 
havé been a match for an equivalent force of the German Army 
as it was then. The whole problem of defeating “ Sealion” 
would have been the problem of destroying the enemy’s trans- 
port fleet, in order, first; to diminish the number of men landed, 
and second, to prevent, or at least limit, the subsequent build- 
up. The crucial burden would have fallen on the Navy, the 
Air Force—and the weather. 

It might have been possible for the Luftwaffe to win effective 
supremacy over the Eastern Channel by day. It could not have 
protected it by night. Again, if it devoted its strength to that 
task it would not, at the same time, have had sufficient strength to 
drive off the protection given by the RAF to the ports. further 
west or north in which the British Navy would shelter by. day. 
As a result, any German surface vessel outside harbour could by 
night have shown no light, could have unloaded no cargo, and 
would still have been vulnerable to attacks by fast surface craft 
or submarine. 

What “ Sealion” needed was calm weather, clear days and 
misty nights. What in fact it would have met would have been 
choppy seas, delaying every form of disembarkment, rain squalls 
and low cloud by day (useful cover for hostile aircraft), and on 
the whole clearer nights. All that was the result of the secondary 
depressions that swept the Channel that week, the familiar 
English South West wind. 

In their attacks on Continental harbours, between the end of 
August and September 21, 1940, the RAF destroyed about one- 
ninth of the assembled transport craft. .How much greater 
would that loss have been had these craft been exposed toa triple 
assault. Their losses might well have been of the order of 
7§ per cent ; and there were no replacements. 

Much of the history of Britain is written in its winds, from 
the South-West gales that destroyed the Armada to the “ Pro- 
testant” East wind that brought William of Orange across. It 
seems likely that “Sealion,” if launched, would have added 
another chapter in the same strain to that story. 


THE WEEK 


of the Centre have lamentably failed to do, The later article 
describes the political maneeuvring by which M: Schuman 
has come, with great personal courage, to head. a coalition of 
Socialists, Radicals and MRP move unstable in appearance then 


@ the Ramadier administration which it replaced. Can confident and 


successful government be built on such very dubious founda- 
tions ? At the same time, the very nature.of mM con- 
fronting M, Schuman tends to force an insoluble dilemma upon 
him. He must attempt to stem the wave of strikes, and to do so 
he has already offered his first concession to the demand for a 
rise in wages, Yet how in that case can the financial dam be held 


and the franc saved ? 
* * * 


Austria on the Agenda 


Austria is first on the agenda of the Foreign Ministers’ Con- 
ference, although the Deputies will in fact conduct the talks. 
But its mere presence on the order paper is little guarantee that 
further discussion can lead to concrete results. The rwo great 
obstacles to an Austrian solution have long been Russia’s desire 
to maintain a physical outpost in Central Europe, coupled with 
its determination to transfer a still undecided quantity of German 
assets in Austria to Soviet ownership. Events in recent weeks 
can only have made these two obstacles more insurmountable. 
Soviet influence in Austria is flanked by the Communist position 
in Czechoslovakia and Hungary. Equally, Communist strength in 
both countries owes something to the Soviet gartison in Austria 
and until recently to troops of occupation in Hungary as well, 
But Communist pressure to secure the fusion of the Communist 
and Socialist parties in Czechoslovakia has been, if only for the 
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moment, defeated, and now that the Hungarian peace treaty is 
signed, the Soviet troops have withdrawn and all the Russians 
can maintain are lines of communication to Austria. To crown 
the uneasiness of the political situation, the last Communist 
Minister has withdrawn from the Austrian Government and 
concessions on Russia’s part would have to be made to a very 
largely anti-Communist administration. These factors have all 
ee the Russian “ security stake” in Austria greater than ever 
before. 

At the same time, the problem of Russia’s holdings in Austria 
has been complicated by the Austrian Government’s decision to 
depreciate the currency. All schilling holdings which were not 
in deposit banks before November 12th are to be devalued by 
663 per cent. If the Russians were to insist that their schillings 
should be exempt, they might then hold sums equal to about one- 
third of the new depreciated currency. Yet it is not thought 
likely that they will accept the application of the law on any other 
basis. If the Russians do refuse the reform for their zone, Austria 
would have a divided currency to add to its other divisions. 

This is the melancholy background of the present discussions. 
It is hard to believe that they can end in compromise or that the 
Austrians will “get their four elephants out of the boat.” 


* + n 
German Recovery Curve 


For the time being the Ruhr miners are holding production 
steadily at figures of over 280,000 tons a day. For the last ten 
days the average has been 282,500 tons. Two months ago the 
daily average was well under 220,000 tons a day. Political uncer- 
tainty and the expected resentment about dismantling have not 
checked a quite remarkable recovery, the main threat to which 
is now shortage of rail and road transport and the fact that there 
is not enough water in the Rhine to take the coal barges to 
Rotterdam. About 120,000 tons of coal a week are piling up at 
pithead. It is an exasperating fact in the pattern now forming 
for the winter that the better the rest of the bizonal economy 
works, the worse the transport position becomes. To give only 
one example, which the Americans have emphasised recently in 
their “Economic Data on Potsdam Germany”: although their 
coal stocks have risen fast, consumption of coal by the railways is 
nearly thirty per cent higher than it was in 1938, partly because 
of deterioration in equipment and partly because of theft and 
pilferage. 

In handing over management of the Ruhr mines to the new 
German Board, the British North German Coal Control can con- 
gratulate itself on a fine finish to its work. In Bizonia the rail- 
ways hold 24 days’ supply of locomotive coal against eight days’ 
supply last year; iron and steel works should have a manth’s 
supply in hand ; power stations have a five weeks’ margin of stocks 
to safeguard them against winter interruptions in supply. With 
over 2,000 recruits entering the mines each week, there is a net 
gain of 1,000 men a week. If food supplies can be maintained and 
the incentives scheme developed to its third stage—that of buying 
more tasty food with part of the currency earned by coal exports— 
then the Ruhr should get well through the first part of the winter. 
But there is still the most disquieting evidence of German in- 
competence and dishonesty in distributing food, characteristics 
which must not be allowed to appear in the distribution of coal. 


* * * 
Mr Morrison’s Apologia 


On a sticky wicket the Government can never do wrong in 
putting Mr. Morrison in to bat. The Lord President of the 
Council has a gift of sweet reasonableness, of man-to-man _per- 
suasion, of willingness to believe the best of his audience, worth 
a few thousand votes at any series of by-elections. If anyone can 
persuade the disgruntied floating voter that he did, after all, back 
the right horse in 1945, he is the man. His Sunday afternoon 
speech at Sheffield was a model of its kind. His summary of 
world events in their bearing on the British economic problem, 
and the consequent placing of that problem in perspective against 
the difficulties of other nations, was not only convincing, but just— 
which is not by any :neans the same thing. His plea for a sense 
of responsibility among both workers and politicians, and par- 
ticularly the press, was precisely what the national situation calls 
for ; and the examples of irresponsibility which he gave were well 
worth a place in the pillory,. “It is surely,” said Mr, Morrison, 
“ the height of political irresponsibility to demand severe measures 
and then, when they are taken, to. make political capital out of 
the austerities they entail” It is indeed this propensity on the 
part of the Opposition which goes so far to reconcile peel to 
the continued existence of the Labour Government. Timid, 
doctrinaire, class-conscious and administratively incompetent as 
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it may be, there is no reason to suppose on balance that the 
Conservatives would do much better. Ps 
When, however, Mr Morrison holds up the Government's Pto- 
gramme for dealing with the balance of payments problem, and 
the autumn Budget, as adequate measures for clearing up the 
economic situation, and asks “ what more do the critics want?” 
it is really time to remind him—and the floating voter—that there 
has been plenty of criticism which does not follow the patter 
which he deplores. It is not the swing of the terms of trade 
against Great Britain which has prevented the Government from 
framing and executing a wages policy. It is not the cessation of 
American relief to Europe which has forced it to neglect adminis. 
trative problems in favour of a steamroller legislative programme 
of ill-drafted nationalisation measures, It is not the bad weather 
which continues to inflate the Budget with £400 million worth. 
of food subsidies. It is not the admitted but excusable miscaley. 


lations in the original capital programme which keep the Bevans’ 


and the Shinwells in office. One need not deny the reality of 
external disasters; the Government has a temperamental pro- 
pensity to react to those disasters too little and too late. 


* * * 


How Much Can the Public Know ? 


It was very apparent in the House of Lords on Wednesday 
that their Lordships know very little about the Coal Board. The 
debate on the Coal Board in particular and on nationalisation in 
general was initiated by Lord Teynham, and the recent contribu 
tions of their Lordships towards the improvement of various 
nationalisation bills might have led one to expect some valuable 
criticisms and suggestions on how to improve the administration 
of existing and future boards. Such expectations were dis. 
appointed. In view of the number of lords who sit on various 
boards, their collective wisdom appeared to be markedly difficult 
to elicit. 

One reason for this backwardness is not far to seek. To criticise 
and to make useful suggestions involves knowing many more 
facts than are at present available to the public. In the 
absence of these facts one speaker after another tramped through 
the well worn arguments for greater decentralisation and greater 
local responsibility, and gor nowhere. The absence of information 
was, however, well appreciated, for in spite of constant repetition 
that a public board must be protected from the rigours of parlia- 
mentary question time, the need to give opportunities for Parlia- 
ment to debate developments in the coal and other nationalised 
industries was stressed by several speakers. Lord Knollys made 
the interesting suggestion that if and when the Public Accounts 
Committee sets about its examination of the Coal Board’s annual 
accounts, not only should the officers of the Ministry of Fuel and 
Power be summoned to appear, but also members and executives 
of the Coal Board. 

Such an arrangement would certainly improve the contact be- 
tween the House of Commons and the public boards. But the 
skill with which those “in the know” can hoodwink those who 
are not is too well known for it to be possible to put more than a 
little faith in. this suggestion. And if so, what can be done 
enlighten the country about its large new offspring, who are such 
essential breadwinners, but so coy about how they win that bread ? 
Tt is, no doubt, still too early for the Coal Board to know clearly 
what it is doing, and the Ministry of Fuel and Power know even 
less—probably too little. But soon some very important decisions 
must be taken about the responsibilities of these new boards in 
explaining their policies and actions. Why, for example, was the 
longer working week in the mines with its heavy overtime costs 
allowed to take precedence of the miners’ implementation of thei 
side of the five-day week agreement ? Or, to cite another issue, 
what is known about the effect on costs of the huge programmes of 


mechanisation now being embarked on ?- Surely the public ought 
to know ? 


x * te 
Emergency Powers 


The debate on the Emergency Laws (Transitional Provisions) 
Bill, which was considered in committee by the House of Com- 
mons last week, inevitably dealt with a miscellaneous variety. of 
subjects. Among the various powers the continuation of which 
is provided for, those of compulsory billeting attracted a certain 
amount of attention, but the villain of the piece was Defence 
Regulation 584 embodying the power of direction of labour 
under which the new industiial conscription order has just been 
issugd. This was of course an easy target for the Opposit 
who were able to exploit the notion of slavery and the slave 

er 


with a good deal of dramatic effect. Moreover, the power of 
direction is scarcely more popular among the Labour benches. 
Nevertheless, in view of the present obvious maldistribution of 
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labour, it was scarcely to be expected that the Government should 
surrender their power of direction, even if the use to which they 
put it can only be extremely guarded. 

The maldistribution of labour is of course one of the most 
prominent symptoms of the distortion in the economic life of 
the nation brought about chiefly by inflationary pressure. Price 
controls and other regulative restrictions, however successful 
they may be in war time over a very large area, cannot be ex- 
tended indefinitely. It is natural (if only for psychological 
reasons) that in peace time the territory over which the price 
mechanism works with some degree of freedom should become 
extended, and when this libertarian tendency is reinforced by 
the pressure of excess of money chasing a restricted supply of 
goods during a period of full or over employment, the maldistri- 
bution of limited labour resources becomes inevitable. But even 
if in these circumstances the power of direction must be con- 
served, it is doubtful how far it can in fact be employed at all 
effectively, particularly when no effort is made to correct mal- 
distribution through a properly planned wages policy and when 
a capital programme far exceeding the volume of real savings is 
being attempted. 

It is these awkward facts, rather than any abstract considera- 
tion of the Government’s powers of compulsion, which must 
cause disquiet when considering the Registration for Employ- 
ment Order, For though the intention of the Government to 
make use of this dangerous instrument only very sparingly may 
be quite sincere, the time may come when in the fruitless 
endeavour to correct increasing mialdistribution, powers of 
compulsion may prove an irresistible temptation to a harassed 
administration endowed with insufficient courage to attack the 
malady rather than the symptom. That is why the cry that the 
liberty of the individual is in danger, however convenient it may 
be for party purposes, cannot be dismissed as mere humbug. 


* a * 


Czech Front Holds Firm 


The result of the conference at Brno of the Czech Social 
Democrats is a reverse for the Communist attempt to break the 
National Front, but not a swing to the Right. By electing Mr 
Lausman, hitherto Minister of Industry, to be Chairman in place 
of the Vice-Premier, Mr Zdenek Fierlinger, the party showed its 
determination to remain independent, and to concentrate on build- 
ing up tts position for the elections next May. Mr Fierlinger was 
ousted because he is more of a diplomat than a reliable party man ; 
and as the Social Democrats intend to try to continue collabora- 
tion with the Communists within the National Front, it is impor- 
ant for them to have a reliable party man in the leadership. Mr 
Lausman, who is almost as far to the Left as Mr Fierlinger, was 
thought to be a safer choice to guard the party’s independence, and 
Organise its ranks for the elections. Czech politics are very 
much an affair of rival party machines, 

Both Mr Lauwsman and Mr Fierlinger resigned their posts in 
the Government, the former in order to give his whole time to 
party work, and the latter because his post as vice-premier had 
been given to him in the first place as head of the Social-Demo- 
crats. Their places have been taken by Madame Jankovcova,, who 
is on the Left of the Social Democrat Party, and by Mr Tymes, a 
centre man. . 

The Brno conference also removed from the central executive 
Mr Even Erban, the able young secretary-general of the Trades 
Union Council, for the reason that he is more of a Communist 
than a Social Democrat. This may well be taken as a step to the 
Right, though it leaves an executive committee which contains no 
outstanding Right-wing member except Mr Mayer, the Minister 
of Food, 


Mr Erban’s removal from the party executive does not entail 
resignation {rom his key position in the Czech trade union organi- 
sation. It will, therefore, not affect the fight which the Social 
Democrats are. taking up inside the unions against Communist 
tactics of intimidation. In this fight the party is in a relatively 
weak position, since the Communists are strongly supported by 
the Czech workers, while the Social Democrats—with not much 
more than one-third of the Communist membership—tend to be 
a party of white-collar workers and intellectuals. 

In the struggle to maintain the National Front on a basis of 
independence and equality, the decisions taken at the Brno con- 
ference have been of great importance. Hence the angry tone 
of the Communist comment. The party, which failed under Mr 
Fierlinger to secure a “Socialist bloc” inside the Front, now 
stands for the type of coalition which made Czechoslovakia a 
bright spot in Central until a few months ago. The 
National Socialists, who, after the Slovak Democratic Party, had 


been marked down for disintegration by the Communists, are 
much heartened by the results of Brne. ; 


873 
Empire Talks 


One of the characteristics held in common by the two great 
centres of the English speaking world—Washington and London— 
isa remarkable inability to mobilise all their potential political and 
economic resources, The United States, far from seeing in the 
British Commonwealth a friendly, reliable security system ready 
to carry a share of the burden of world order, can still hardly 
bury memories of the tradition of George III and Lord North. 
Great Britain, flanked by great Dominions which have grown to 
complete maturity in the last forty years, is haunted by an equal 
though opposite anachronism. So deeply ingrained in the British 
mind is it that a powerful Mother Country must do nothing to 
interfere with its “ dependencies ”—ust not, in fact, behave like 
Lord North—that today when the Mother Country is no longer 
so powerful and the Dominions, no longer dependent, are anxious 
to aid their embarrassed parent, she holds back, fearful of engaging 
their help for fear of contravening their sovereignty. 

This can be the only possible explanation of the British 
Government’s steady failure to draw the Dominions into closer 
consultation as issue after issue has arisen in which Britain and 
the Dominions have an equal interest. It is now nearly six months 
since the Marshall offer was made. It was bound to affect the 
Commonwealth in a number of vital ways. Britain’s possible rela- 
tions with Europe needed to be seen in a Commonwealth per- 
spective. The extent to which the Dominions might become 
suppliers under the plan and thus, by acquiring dollars, fend off 
their own crisis, called for immediate exploration. And the role 
of the Dominions as sources of supply raises the larger question 
of the extent to which Dominion output—aAustralian wheat and 
meat, New Zealand dairy produce, South African coal, Canadian 
minerals—might be expanded in the four year Marshall period. 
Above all, since Mr Bevin launched his idea of an Empire Customs 
Union on the world in the middle of the Marshall and Geneva 
negotiations, it would have seemed essential to consult with the 
Dominions sometime—preferably before making the announce- 
ment—on the relationship between the new idea of a union, the 
old relations of the Commonwealth and how both could fit into 
the Marshall picture. 

Tt may be that all these issues have been discussed. It may be 
that the Prime Ministers’ offices in London and in each Dominion 
are in constant confident touch with each other. But this does not 
appear to be the case, and only the occasion of a Royal Wedding 
has brought sufficient Empire statesmen to Downing Street to 
warrant the announcement this week of “ informal Commonwealth 
discussions.” In a crisis like this, can the British afford such a 
surprising disregard of their real resources? 


* * * 


The Canadian Crisis 


The Canadian economic dilemma, which has forced upon the 
Dominion a programme of import restrictions and austerity hardly 
less sweeping in scope, though naturally less severe in degree, than 
those adopted in this country, is no more peculiar to Canada than 
the British dilemma to Britain. Both arise from the situation 
generally described, in convenient but misleading shorthand, as 
the dollar shortage ; a situation which at bottom consists in an 
acute shortage, everywhere but in the United States, of goods. If 
there were no dollar goods available at all no one would talk of a 
dollar shortage ; the talk would be of unqualified famine and 
disaster. Canada has ever since the war ended pursued a policy— 
generous because clear-sighted—of remembering the goods and 
forgetting the dollar sign, in the best tradition of lease-lend and 
mutual aid; and it is now paying the penalty of living, as its 
Finance Minister recently put it, beyond its customers’ means. It 
supplied goods to Britain on credit while itself paying cash to the 
United. States ; and the latrer’s comparative slowness to realise the 
extent of. the New World’s responsibilities for the survival of the 
Old has now placed Canada in the awkward position of having 
nothing but. uncollectable debts with which to meet its US dollar 
obligations. It is a position bearing a considerable resemblance to 
that of Great Britain after the First World War. _ 

It is a worse position, in that Canada’s economic resources ate 
vastly less than were Britain’s a quarter of a century ago. Com- 
parative population figures alone would demonstrate that. On the 
other hand, public understanding of the difficulties is much 
greater, In the long run the dilemma can only be resolved by a 
recovery of world production outside the dollar area. Tt is to 
Canada’s advantage, discounting all sentiment and on the most 
realistic economic grounds, to maintain its connection with the 
British market for farm produce. Whether it gets paid directly 
in British goods or indirectly in the goods of Britain’s. customers is 
immaterial. Britain can seize certain export opportunities offered 
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by the Canadian ban on American imports—if its production rises 
to the occasion. But all the geographical realities dictate that 
Canada shall in the future as in the past have an export surplus 
to Britain and an import surplus from the United States, and 
that the balance shall be struck by the recovery of world-wide 


multilateral trade. 
* + 


National Assistance—Second Reading 


Mr Bevan’s opening speech in the second reading of the 
National Assistance Bill set the tone of the debate that followed. 
He concentrated on the provisions of the Bill obliging local 
authorities to set up residential hostels for the aged and infirm, 
and the imagination he showed in describing their present plight 
and future prospects struck a responsive note among those who 
listened. 

But the poor law is by no means solely concerned with old 
people, and it was a pity that neither Mr Bevan nor Mr Griffiths, 
who wound up the debate, made it clear how the same piece of 
machinery—the National Assistance Board for cash provision and 
the local welfare authorities for accommodation and welfare— 
can be responsible for the same mixed bag of people as are now 
the concern of the poor law and yet inherit none of its stigma. 
“The workhouse is to go,” said Mr Bevan. Yet there must be 
a workhouse—by whatever name it is called—if local authorities 
are to fulfil the obligation imposed on them by the Bill, and now 
imposed by the poor law, to provide accommodation for sudden 
and urgent need. Further, Mr Bevan cannot surely believe 
that every old person at present resident in a workhouse can be 
suitably accommodated in the small homes of 25 to 30 persons 
that he advocated. The Bill itself has a special reference to the 
“ difficult” person. Does he also believe that his new “mixed” 
home, containing people of mixed incomes, will necessarily make 
for a happy community ? Class barriers may have broken down 
sufficiently by the time that a new generation of old age pensioners 
comes along—and it is certainly unlikely that circumstances will 
allow the present generation to benefit much by the Bill’s pro- 
visions—but at present it is naive to assume that the middle class 
pensioner will settle down happily with the present institution 
inmate. 

There is another difficulty about the proposed new hostels, 
desirable though they certainly are. They will be expensive to 
run, in money and in manpower. They will also be vote catching. 
There is, therefore, a danger that local authorities will be too 
lavish over them and will consequently have to economise on 
other items of their welfare expenditure. In other words, by 
bringing in the not-so-poor and the fairly-well-off within its 
scope, the Bill may work to the disadvantage of the really poor 
who under the present poor law have a priority. If there is not 
enough to go round, is it not likely to be the poor who will suffer? 


* * * 


Something New Out of Africa ? 


The holding of the first conference of African Governors, 
which ended last weekend, together with the introduction of the 
Overseas Resources Development Bill, has focused public atten- 
tion on Africa. The new plans for colonial development are, it 
is true, intended to apply throughout the colonial empire, but it 
is clear that they will be mainly concerned with the African 
dependencies, which after all contain half the colonial empire’s 
population. 

But if the people of this country are beginning to think, as 
there are signs that they are, that the development of Africa is 
a solution for their own present difficulties, they should be rapidly 
disabused. If we cannot buy raw materials and food in dollar 
countries, let us grow them in Africa—so runs the argument. 
Stories of great tracts of undeveloped, untouched land, of a huge 
untapped labour force and of low costs of production are readily 
believed. But, as emerged quite clearly from a House of Lords 
debate last week, and as Mr Creech Jones emphasised in a stand- 
ing committee of the House of Commons this week, the new 

opment schemes are being undertaken primarily in the 
interests of the colonial territories, The East African groundnut 
scheme, it is true, Owes its origin to the shortage of fats, and 
See. puemy gevenie Oe Sete fe rey in enero aed 
transport lities, 
no doubt coloured the purpose of the new phase in African 
development. But even if it were mainly directed towards 

the United Kingdom rather than the it w ‘cleathy 
only be as a long-term obj rather than to meet the immediate 
crisis. Not even East ican groundnuts can increase British 
food supplies before 1949. Nor are other forms of development 


and the speed with which it was begun, have 
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likely to be easy. There is no mass of willing Africans waitins 
for jobs. As Lord Altrincham pointed out in the Lords ate. 
not only is African labour scarce, it is also inefficient. Its pro 
ductivity is very low, and the main purpose of the new I 
Development Corporation is to raise this productivity, to prevent 
the Africans from taking more out of their land than they put img 
it, with a consequent steady fall in the level of subsistence—j, 
fact, to maintain and improve the African standard of living, ng 
the British. — 

All this will take time, and it will certainly not always succeed, 
But it would be a great pity if the new and imaginative phase of 
development were hindered at the outset by misconceptions ig 
this country about its purpose. These misconceptions might lead 
the Africans to believe that another scramble for Africa is taking 
place—a scramble for groundnuts, tobacco and cotton, in which 
Western weapons of tractors and rolling stock are being intro. 
duced merely to secure a British victory. 


* * * 


Navigation by President Inéni 


_ The basic question in Turkish home politics now is whether 
this is the moment to extend “democratic practices” (meani 
two-or-more party politics) or whether to do so is to invite the 
quarrels that rack other democracies. Last week’s congress of 
the government party—the Republican People’s Party—discussed 
litle else. Its participants labelled it a turning point in Turkish 
politics. In fact it is scarcely that. President Inénii knows ¢ 
how far he means to go, and how best to get there ; and there are 
likely to be few or no sharp “turnings” on the way. 

What happened at the Congress is proof of his determination 
slowly to divest Turkey of the one-party system and to put in 
its place the representative government that will make of himself 
the last dictator ; but at the same time to keep his hands on, or 
very near, the helm for a further indefinite period. It will be 
remembered that he permitted the formation of an official opposi- 
tion—the Democratic Party—in January, 1946. The cork once 
out of the bottle, this party received more support than he, and 
most people, expected. He therefore moved with the flow of 
public opinion. When, in the early months of last summer, the 
Democrats failed to get the seats and the voice they had expected, 
and looked like retiring in dudgeon he reacted at once. Ina 
speech on July 12th. he promised to proceed more quickly along 
the road to democracy. There followed some pressure from the 
younger men within his own party for a change in the diehard 
leadership he had hitherto countenanced. He agreed with it and 
replaced the old premier, M. Peker, by a more malleable figure, 
M. Saka. At the current party congress, a meeting of rural 
representatives as well as of deputies, the pressure has tended t0 
come rather from the right than from the left wing of his sup- 
porters, and he has steered ably enough between two groups. ° 

The whole scene suggests that Turkey is, politically speaking, 
extraordinarily stable. Political criticism, particularly in the press, 
is permissible to a degree unheard of two years ago, and seems t 
satisfy human needs and fulfil its purpose. The opposition 
grumbles about “undemocratic laws,” but can seldom put its 
finger on recent instances of their working. There is fear of 
Russia, but custom has reduced it to sober and reasonable dimen- 
sions, No one could call the Turks jittery. Their mood and 
their politics present the strongest contrast to the situation in 
Greece. In Turkey there is no prospect of party conflict amy 
more acid than that of parties in Britain: there is no sign of 
quarrels on Greek or even French lines, because there are m0 
conflicting ideologies. There is no question of American aid 
going to one side or another ; in Turkey, it goes to the Turks. 
They have some difficult economic problems ahead, connected 
partly with their own economic management and partly with 
world prices. But who has not? And in the home political field 
both Russian pressure and American aid are unifying factors. In 
a word, they assist the President in promoting his long-term plan. 


* * * 
Interim Aid for Asia 


The Interim Aid Bill in Washington is now running i 
trouble reminiscent of the controversy over strategy duri 
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tions for Europe and insert $60 million for China. The moving 
spirit in the campaign for this aid in the Lower House is the ex- 
missionary Representative Judd, and behind him is China-born 
Henry Luce, who recently sent Mr Bullitt, former ambassador 
to Russia and France and a fervent anti-Communist, on assign- 
ment for Life to write “A Report to the American People on 
China.” Mr Bullitt begins his report, published six weeks ago, 
with the thesis that “to prevent the domination of China by any 
nation which might eventually mobilise the 450 million Chinese 
for war against us is a vital interest of the US,” and goes on to 
recommend a three-year programme of aid to cost a total of 
$1,350 million, of which “ perhaps $75 million” should be pro- 
vided immediately. 

The new drive for priority for China is a very natural outcome 
of the American politica) situation. The advocacy of aid to 
Europe has been put mainly on an anti-Communist basis, some- 
times to the exclusion of the idea of a positive reconstruction of 
world economy ; and if indeed the motive for aid is to be the 
rescue of countries from submergence by Communism, it is only 
logical that the two countries in which Communists are actually 
waging armed civil war against the recognised Government— 
that is to say, Greece and China—should have the first claim on 
American assistance. Further, there is the traditional American 
idea, stili very widespread, that the interests of the United States 
are more deeply involved in trans-Pacific than in trans-Atlantic 
affairs and that China is a special American responsibility. 

Since the failure of Mr Marshall’s attempt to mediate between 
the Chinese Government and the Communists, the American 
Government has lacked a consistent policy towards China. Official 
Washington, while apprehensive of a Communist victory, has been 
unwilling to pour out the not unlimited resources available for 
subsidy into a country where funds or supplies seem to be so 
easily diverted from their proper purposes. American public 
opinion has had painful qualms of conscience about intervention 
in the Chinese civil war on behalf of a notoriously corrupt regime 
which has so far lacked any satisfactory democratic basis. But 
the endless repetition of Moscow propaganda slogans against 
American imperialism by the Chinese Communists in recent 
months has left no doubt that China would be drawn into the 
Soviet bloc if the present Nanking Government were to be super- 
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seded by a Communist-controlled coalition, and the situation is 
now such that support can hardly be withheld much longer unless 
the United States is ready to write off China as a lost cause. 


* + * 


China on the Fence ? 


Apart from the possibility of a Kuomintang defeat in the 
civil war (due to economic exhaustion and inability to pay the 
troops, even more than to lack of armaments), there is the danger 
for the United States that, even while retaining control of a great 
part of China, the Nanking Government, without effective 
American support, may seek te save what it can by a direct 
agreement with Moscow and may incline.rowards the. Russi 
orbit in world affairs. This course is all the more tempting fot 
Nanking because on the subject of Japam some very sharp con- 
flicts of interest have arisen between China and the United States 
and the Chinese find themselves aligned with the Russians on 
several points at issue. With the fear of Russia on the one hand 
and the sense of a certain common interest on the other, the 
Kuomintang leaders have been wondering what is to be gained 
by close attachment to Uncle Sam, who no longer provides the 
necessary, but only moral injunctions against graft. ‘They do not 
of course trust the Russians, but since Yalta they do not trust 
the Americans either, and support for a pro-Russian course 13 
said to be strongest among the ultra-nationalists of the extreme 
Right, for whom all foreigners are about equally loathsome and 
the only hope for a weak China lies in trimming between Great 
Powers, strategic retreats and “selling space for time.” ‘The 
condition for an understanding with Russia is probably Nanking’s 
complete withdrawal from Manchuria and an arrangement on the 
lines of the former Ho-Umezu agreement by which Chinese re- 
lations with Japan were regulated after the creation of 
“ Manchukuo.” 

Washington appears to have assumed that Nanking cannot come 
to terms with Russia and must in any case follow the American 
line internationally. But China’s attitude towards the American 
proposals for the making of the Japanese peace treaty has not 
borne out this assumption. The United States in July proposed 
that the treaty be drafted by the eleven nations represented on the 
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Far Eastern Commission working by a simple two-thirds majority 
without Great Power veto. Russia has refused to have anything 
to do with treaty-making on this basis and has claimed that the 
Council of Foreign Ministers is alone entitled to pwepare the 
treaty. China has advanced a compromise whereby the eleven 
nations would take part in the preliminary conference, but the 
Great Powers would have the right of veto—a proposal which, 
if adopted, would defeat the American aim of circumventing the 
veto. There is now a hint that, if the United States and other 
Western nations go ahead on the treaty without Russia, China 
as well as Russia will! stay out, and a treaty unsigned by either 
of Japan’s continental neighbours would hardly be worth making. 


* * * 


Civil Defence in the Future 


Mr Attlee has announced the Government's preliminary 
plans for a permanent civil defence organisation. This will con- 
sist partly of civilian static and mobile services and partly of 
military mobile columns trained in Civil Defence duties. The 
civilian nucleus is to be composed of part-time volunteers, attached 
to and developed from the regular police, fire and medical services, 
while the military mobile columns will provide a reserve for re- 
inforcement of local services where necessary. The scheme is 
rightly flexible, and appears to concentrate on building up a 
nucleus of skilled volunteers rather than on creating a large 
organisation manned by a full-time staff. 

This is the only sensible course to pursue. So long as this 
country stands in danger of unprovoked attack from the air, 
there must be a nucleus of trained men capable of dealing with 
any emergency and of expanding quickly. But # would be a 
mistake at this stage to take elaborate and detailed precautions. 
To start building gigantic deep shelters and making extravagant 
preparations would be, to say the least of it, premature, until the 
technique of defence against the atom bomb has been more fully 
worked out. It would also be a sign both of political defeatism 
about the prospects for world peace and of econo:aic unrealism 
about what this country can afford at the present juncture. More- 
over, experience has shown that the dangers which must be 
guarded against and the measures which must be taken cannot 
be accurately foreseen in advance of war. Too rigid a prepared 
structure might be an actual disadvantage if the emergency ever 
occurs. 

In any future war the civil defence services should have the 
advantage of a hospital and medical service which is already 
properly integrated. Good as its work was, the Emergency 
Hospital Scheme had a hard task in the last war in view of the 
lack of co-ordination in hospital provision. The fire services too 
will be better co-ordinated. But these gains may be no more 
than straws in the wind compared with the greater horrors that 
may be rained from the air. 


* * * 


Housing—What is Temporary ? 


In spite of the headlines the number of permanent houses 
completed during the month of October is nothing very splendid.* 
In the sense that it adds up to more—very little more—than in any 
preceding month, it is a “record” ; but in the more spectacular 
meaning of that word, it is a record of which no one can be 
glowingly proud. Progress has no more than been maintained. 

The only surprising feature of the returns is the sharp rise in 
the number of temporary houses completed, which had been 
dropping slowly through the year. This minor boom is a welcome 
coumterweight to the sorry story of delay, bad estimation and 
muddle which was revealed in the debate last week on the Housing 
(Temporary Accomm<cdation) Bill, when the House of Commons 
agreed to an additional £20 million above the £200 million already 
approved, for winding up the temporary housing programme. 

Criticism centred on the aluminium houses which provide 
just over a third of the total programme of 156,000, and cost some 
£1,600 each. However admirable the: internal planning and 
fitments, £1,600 is a formidable sum to pay for a box, Mr Durbin 
attempted to defend the price by saying how permanent and solid 
the box really was, but this, as he appreciated, is a dangerous line 
of defence. A permanent landscape of boxes is a grim prospect. 

The rise in cost of the temporary houses from the original 
estimate of £800 each is mainly due to two factors. First, com- 
plete ignorance on the side both of the Ministry of Works and of 
industry on how ‘the details of what was ‘virtually a new industry 
would work out. There was gross under-estimation and 
innumerable changes of specification, while both manufacturers 
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and Ministry juggled with this new toy. And secondly, delay ip 
the preparation of sites made it impossible to carry out a smooth 
process of delivery from factory to site, and all sorts of costs fy 
storing, double transport and handling had to be incurred. This 
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chapter is now almost over. Only 24,000 still remain to be com. 
pleted, and the mistakes and reproaches of the last three years 
will soon be forgotten. The next chapter will open ten years 
hence. Will lexicographers have to invent a new definition of 
the word temporary ? 

« * * 


How Much Newsprint is Healthy ? 


If consumption per head of newsprint could be interpreted 
in terms of national literacy, Great Britain, according to figures 
recently submitted by the Newsprint Association of Canada toa 
Select Committee of the United States House of Representatives, 
has relapsed from the position of senior wrangler to that of 
near-moron, so great has been its cut in newsprint supplies, 
No country, except Japan, has suffered proportionately so large 
a fall in whatever mental nourishment the newspapers may be 
said 10 provide. 

The reductions in consumption of newsprint per head shown 
in the diagram reflect the economic difficulties in which the 
countries of Europe now find themselves. Those with direct access 
to timber supplies can.allow themselves a modest increase. 
these Sweden is the outstanding example. Those who have mo 
substantial domestic supplies to draw on, are obliged by the 
doliar shortage to curtail imports of newsprint—and Great Britain 
most drastically of all. The situation in Europe is in marked 
contrast to that in the Western Hemisphere, for with the exception 
of Peru and Newfoundland consumption has increased in all the 
countries of North and South America. Of the British Dominions 
only New Zealand shows a slight reduction: Australia, South 
Africa and India have all increased consumption. (Full figures 
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Although compared with other countries Great Britain cannet 
be said to be at starvation level, the present stringency is 
incompatible with the requirements of a country with its nation 
and international tesponsibilities. For the saving of £1, 
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Letters 


Peace in Our Time 


Sir,—Your assessment of the chances of direct war between 
the two Arch-powers seems to one reader at least impressively 
accurate. But you do not refer to a more probable danger, in 
which a series of Civil Wars might break out in Europe. These 
wars would certainly attract both Arch-powers to the support of 
their respective friends or parties, and even if that support were 
quantitatively small, it would be enough to make them long, bitter 
and insanely destructive. France and Italy, in particular, appear 
to be in much the same state as the Spanish Republic of 1934-36. 
The prospects of getting outside support are just sufficient to make 
it worth while to either side, on a very short-sighted view, to begin 
open Civil War. Once it had begun, the other party in turn 
would get just enough assistance to prolong the war for years. 

The trouble is that a prolonged indirect war fought in other 
people’s countries would not seem a critical commitment of re- 
sources to either of the Arch-powers, and 10 support an attacked 
party might appear (as it does at present in Greece) urgently 
necessary against the smal direct cost. And many people in 
Europe are fools enough to start something of the kind. 

The Left, however, might pause to think that up ull now, 
in every civil conflict which has occurred in Europe in a country 
not under direct Russian occupation, they have invariably lost, 
and the Russians have seldom supported the Left once the Left 
has begun to lose. In this dilemma, a spell of “ strong” govern- 
ment by cither party, if only it is strong enough and stable enough 
to last some years, would be the lesser evil for Europe as a whole. 
If that is so, the case for a foreign policy of pure opportunism is 
very strong.—Yours faithfully, C. R. Cook 

5 Vineyard Hill Road, Wimbledon, S.W. 


to 


Sir,—In your leading article of November 22nd you rightly 
declare that “there is a special task for Mr Marshall to perform 
in Britain,’ and urge him to state “ whether he really believes 
that security can be organised by the collective effort of the 
United Nations. Just before the present General Assembly met, 
Mr Marshall addressed our sister body, the American Association 
for the United Nations, in New York. His speech had been 
previously agreed with President Truman, and may be taken as 
a carefully considered statement of policy. He began by taking 
a realistic view of the grave difficulties now facing the United 
Nations, and went on to say: 

“We do not look upon the United Nations as a handy instrument 
for obtaining temporary national advantage. We have no desire 
to slip back upon the road to international anarchy . . . There 
is a danger that our hopes of two years ago will give way to 
scepticism. The great moral and political forces of the world must 
somehow be brought to bear with full effect through the General 

Assembly. . . .” 

Mr Marshall then gave an eight-point explanation of US policy 
in support of the United Nations. His policy, he said, was to 
live up to all the obligations pledged in the Charter; to make 
all public acts consistent with the Charter ; to refer all otherwise 
insoluble problems to the United Nations ; to work “ persistently 
and loyally” for the aims of each of the United Nations special 
agencies ; to improve United Nations machinery where necessary 
(Mr Marshall held that at present there was no need for major 
revisions) ; to conclude the remaining peace treaties ; to act to- 
gether against aggression ; to act together to ensure economic 
conditions necessary for international stability. He concluded: 
“The US delegation at this Assembly seeks not a United States 
success but a United Nations success.” 

If Mr Marshall reiterates his support for the United Nations 
during his visit to Britain, the effect will certainly be a healthy 
one. But we should bear in mind that he has already gone on 
record to the same effect—Yours faithfully, 

United Nations Association, ANDREW BoypD 

11 Maiden Lane, W.C.2 


First. Lord of the Treasury 


Sir,—The interesting suggestion in “ Notes of the Week” that 
Sir Stafford Cripps should be appointed First Lord of the 
Treasury with the Chancellor of the Exchequer as his lieutenant 
deserves consideration for more than one reason. In co-ordinat- 
act as arbitrator between the Treasury and other Departments 
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the Editor 


in the case of differences of opinion where the Treasury has now 
the last word, not always the right word. 

Advantage might also be taken of the change of transfer from 
the Treasury the control over the Civil Service which it now 
exercises through combination of the functions of Head of the 
Treasury with those of Head of the Civil Service in the Per- 
manent Under Secretary. This duality of authority is open to 
the objection that it extends the supremacy of the Treasury 
beyond its proper sphere and may create something of an in- 
feriority complex in other departments. A financial curb over 
other departments by the Treasury is, of course, essential, but 
occasions may arise when the Treasury itself needs a curb.— 
Yours faithfully, GEOFFREY BRACKEN 

Larchfield, Churt, Surrey 


Purse Strings of Uno 


Sir,—In your note you state thar “It is almost impossible for 
students of foreign affairs to get detailed summaries of what is 
is said and done in Uno meetings.” I should like to assure you 
that very considerable efforts have been made to» make United 
Nations material readily available in this country. Nobody will 
regret more than those whose job it is to organise an effective 
United Nations document service, if present arrangements do not 
meet all requirements. 

The student of foreign affairs in this country can find up-to- 
date comprehensive accounts of United Nations activities in the 
Weekly Bulletin, published by the United Nations Department of 
Public Information and sold through H.M. Stationery Office, who 
are also the agents for all printed United Nations documents and 
other publications. United Nations documentation in mimeo- 
graphed form is also available through the Information Centre. 
A complete set of United Nations documents can always be con- 
sulted by the public in the Centre’s library. 


From The Economist of 1847 


November 27, 1847 


Jane Eyre: An Autobiography. Edited by Currer Bell. 
Smith, Elder and Co., Cornhill. 

Of all the novels we have read for years, this is the most 
striking and, we may add, the most interesting. Its style 
as well as its characters are unhackneyed, perfectly fresh and 
lifelike, and the whole is as far removed from the namby 
pamby stuff of which fashionable novels are made, as from 
the cold, unnatural and often disgusting productions of the 
French press. It is thoroughly English—even somewhat 
provincial—which latter leads, in some of the scenes, to a 
certain raciness decidedly agreeable. It must be said that 
the drawing in some cases approaches to coarseness, and 
that in others the art employed in the construction of the 
story is too evident; but these are venial faults, and worse 
than these may be forgiven an author who inspires his reader 
with such an interest in his heroes and heroines as we feel 
for Jane Eyre, Mr Rochester, her elderly lover, and in fact 
for all the characters introduced into. the i aac ak 
Here is the portrait of the genius loci of Lowood, Mr 
Brocklehurst, who, as principal subscriber and manager 
of the school, has been informed, or rather misinformed, 
by Mrs Reed of the character of Jane Eyre . . 


[Here follows an extract of well over a column in length.} 
Our limits prevent the insertion of the remainder of this 
scene, nor can we make room for other extracts we had 
marked ; we must confine ourselves to a short allusion to the 
story. Fortunately for Jane Eyre, Miss Temple, the supei- 
intendent, is in every respect the reverse of Mr Brocklehurst, 
truly religious, kind-hearted, just and highly accomplished, 
possessing, besides, the manner of a oman; she gains 
the confidence of the hitherto ill-treated orphan, who under 
her kind rule becomes. a strong, vigorous-minded girl, re- 
i . . . and then by 


artistically managed, the characte 
drawn, and the whole calculated to interest and enchain the 
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The problem of how to get the not unbulky United Nations 
material across the Atlantic economically, especially during the 
crowded days of the General Assembly, has been the subject of 
most painstaking investigation. Certain improvement: are con- 
rmplated for 1948. The magnitude of the problem may be illus- 
trated by the iact that the airmail freight for one copy of the 
United Nations Budget Estimates stands at 29s. “ Purse-strings ” 
will thus continue to control the d.stribution of United Nations 
documents.—Yours faithfully, 

W. Tanzer, Acting Director, 


United Nations London Information Centre 
Russell Square House, Russell Square, London, W.C.1 


Wages and Profits 


Sir,—In assessing your article “ Wages and Profits ” (Novem- 
ber 15th) and your note on the Budget debate in the current issue 
I feel that two qualifications should be borne in mind, 

The Note gives the 1945 distribution of net incomes as £5,000 
million below £500 per annum and £1,400 above that level. A 
more detailed consideration of Table 10 of the National Income 
White Paper (Cmd. 7099) shows that £3.449 million are accounted 
for by those earning under £250 per annum ; people living on 
such a low level of wages at present costs can hardly be accused 
of reckless spending. It is more likely that Mr Morrison’s “ loose 
money” is contained in the £2,454 million earned by the £250- 
£1,000 group, far in excess of the £775 million total of 
the groups above {£1,000 per annum. This contention is borne 
out by a comparison with the 1938 figures, which show increases 
over the seven years as follows :— 

Under £250 p.a., £833 million increase. 
£250-£1,000 p.a., £1,711 million increase. 
Above £1,000 p.a., £410 million increase. 

Such statistics in themselves are not conclusive, but they are 
indicative of the trends. Nevertheless, it is dangerous to draw 
1947 conclusions from 1945 incomes, inflated as they were by 
wartime influences. 

In your otherwise excellent article “Wages and Profits” you 
base your assumptions partly on average earnings. Would not 
a truer picture be obtained by analyses of the movements of the 
various wage levels as well as of the average ? Without some 
knowledge of the distributions about the mean it is difficult to 
arrive at any truly objective conclusions—Yours faithfully, 


66 Wood Green, Wednesbury Joun C. CLEws 


Tariffs and Trade 


Sir,—In your article on “ Tariffs and Trade” you take bicycles 
as an example of the British manufacturer ignoring divergences 
in taste and argue that in America “ the utilitarian British bicycle 
is not popular, at any price.” In the Boston area, where I spent 


Books and 


Facing the Facts 


«“ The British in Asia.’’ By Guy Wint, Faber and Faber, 12s. 6d, 


BASED on an obviously discerning personal experience, and philo- 
sophical in its balanced appreciation of South Asian problems, 
Mr Wint’s book is laced with a catholic range of pertinent quota- 
tions and livened by a dry and sometimes wicked humour. By 
the ingenious use of juxtaposition, by setting traditional Asia 
alongside British and Russian Asia, and the spiritual beside the 
political and economic aspects of Asia’s changing scene, Mr Wint 
achieves a commendable balance over the whole vast field of his 
study without undue sacrifice of detail. The first and second 
parts of the book, self-contained and describing contrastingly the 
British and Russian Empires in Asia, form the background to an 
~xamination of future trends in Asia generally, with special refer- 
ence to those parts of the British Empire which are now—or are 
about to become—self-governing states. Ea 
The substance of his thesis is this, that by reason of the political 
circumstances. of the day in Britain itself, our Empire in Asia, 
established by private enterprise and left virtually to its own re- 
sources, grew up to be an Indo-British Empire, based upon India’s 
manpower, and directed mainly to meet India’s needs. In this 
light he sees in the new Indian Dominions the heirs to a South 
Asian security bloc, coterminous with the defence zone of British 
India,.and.iraces..possible..combinations. of. world and_ regional 
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the past year, I noticed many British bicycles in use. People who 
had used both Americrn and British bicycles, for example on 
holiday trips in the country, referred to the British product as 
much nicer to ride, and I heard of cases where boys who were 


saving up to buy bicycles preferred the British product in spite of 


its much higher price. 

I would suggest that there is a definite market in America for 
utilitarian bicycles ; this includes things like 3-speed gears and 
chain cases which are not to be found on American models. Fog 


this market the standard American products are inferior substj- 


tutes which can only compete with the British through much 

lower prices. The market for bicycles as toys may be larger but 

it is one in which the British manufacturer could only compete by 

selling a model built on a small scale for export to this one market 

at prices below those of the standard models of American makers, 

—Yours faithfully, M. Linpsay. 
Balliol College, Oxford 


Steelworks in the Making 


Sir,—We have read with much interest your well-informed 
article on the progress which is being made in erecting the new 
continuous strip plant of the South Wales Steel Company. We 
agree with you that the future of this plant is fundamentally 
important, both to the tinplate industry itself and to the many 
other industries which directly or indirectly depend for distriby- 
tion of their products on availability of tinplate supplies. We 
were, however, concerned to see that for your estimate of tinplate 
production in pre-war years you quote the production figures for 
1938, i.€., 612,000 tons. 

We have long been concerned at the use of the output figures 
for this particular year, insofar as they appear to be completely 
untypical of tinplate output in pre-war days. This will be seen 
from the figures for other pre-war years, which are as under:— 


Tons 
1934 S. is oe a ... 748,000 
1935 24 ‘ial ce aes ... 708,300 
1936 dea <a Se oo ... 814,800 
1937 ed SS oes oF ... 9§7,800 
1939 . 919,400 


The effect of quoting the 1938 figures instead of, say, a pre- 
war average of 750,000 tons per year, is that the statistics tend 
to mask the decline in tinplate production which has taken place 
during the past few years, and to disguise the very damaging 
effect of this decline on both the home and export trade. The 
fall in production is due in the main to shortage of labour supplies 
in the tinplate industry, and there is little indication that the 
position will materially improve until such time as the South 
Wales development plans reach their maturity.—Yours faithfully, 

JoHN RYAN, 
Vice-Chairman, The Metal Box Company, Lid. 


Publications 


security organisations within which such a bloc could play its 
contributory part, thus gaining respite for the newly enfranchised 
territories to set their own houses in order. And what a task 
awaits them! Mr Wint concludes sadly, “ This may be a gloomy 
book, but it is difficult to see where its thesis is wrong.” But if 
any success is achieved in steering South Asia through its present 
troubles, it will be because men like Mr Wint are prepared to 
face gloomy facts without losing faith in man’s ability to overcome 
them, and to strive after solutions to seemingly insoluble problems. 
Fortunately—and Mr Wint has not missed the point—youth in 
Asia seems filled with a spiritual energy and optimism in strange 
contrast to the apathy in Europe. These remain their strongest 
shield against the national and sectional jealousies that threaten 


to destroy the co-operation through which alone they can achieve 
greatness. 


The Parents’ Charter 


“Women and Children First.’’ By W. H. Wallace. Oxford 

University Press. (Geoffrey Cumberlege.) 345 pages. 15s. 
Tuis is the sort of book which the reader mentally punctuates 
now with loud cheers, now with heated explosions of disagre¢- 
ment. The cheers inate ; and, cheering or disagreeing, 


one is invariably interested) It is a study of Australia’s popula- 
tion problem, by a practising gynecologist who is an. alert 
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and imaginative citizen and has evidently retained a human rather 
than a professional attitude to life. If his book were merely 
another presentation, however neat and convincing, of the known 
put inadequately publicised facts about net reproduction. rates, 
the economic disadvantages of sparse population and small national 
units, the strategic needs and particular economic circumstances 
of Australia, and the possibilities of immigration, it would interest 
comparatively few English readers. But it is vastly more than 
this. It is possibly the most far-ranging, wise and sympathetic 
study extant of the reasons why babies do not get born, or, if born, 
are unwanted ; reasons just as applicable in Great Britain as in 
Australia. Dr Wallace ranges from postwar employment prob- 
lems to maternity frocks, from housing (inadequate) to home helps 
(unobtainable), guided partly by his own common sense and 
imaginative sympathy but mostly by what he has learned directly 
from the patients asking him for contraceptive advice ; and follows 
his analysis with recommendations—-some of these revolutionary, 
some trivial, but in psychological matters the trivial may count 
disproportionately high—on what should be done to make families 
of four or more the desired and usual thing instead of the un- 
wanted exception. 

He has a not uncommon obsession—namely, that it is the 
“competitive economic system” which makes early marriage 
difficult, housing scarce, and education expensive, and, in general, 
in the words of the song, fills the butchers’ shops with large blue 
flies. He is enthusiastic, and understandably so, about Russian 
maternity grants and children’s allowances ; he never wonders 
how Russian women feel about raising six children in a single 
room. There is also, one suspects, even in the spacious conditions 
of Australia and under any economic system whatever, a certain 
impracticality in the simultaneous demand for marriage loans ; 
child endowment to cover the whole “ basic cost” of rearing each 
child ; free education from kindergarten to university ; higher 
sickness and unemployment insurance ; adequate housing, com- 
plete with labour-saving devices, for all ; a national domestic help 
service, with higher wages and better living conditions ; créches, 
day nurseries, community centres and rest homes ; improved 
medical services, improved hospitals, and “a campaign to glorify, 
enthrone and reward motherhood ”—all accompanied by “ ex- 
tensive developments of primary, secondary and tertiary industry, 
thus increasing production in every sphere,” by “ expansion of our 
export trade,” and (believe it or not) by lower taxation. 

But to hint at the need for priorities and posteriorities in this 
cloud-cuckoo agenda is not to condemn any one of its items, still 
less the spirit which it embodies. As the inspiration for a cam- 
paign extending over the next fifty years or so, Dr Wallace’s 
programme and his title are alike to be commended. 


Half the Equation 


“The United States and the Near East.’’ By E. A. Speiser. 
Geoffrey Cumberlege. Oxford University Press. 263 pages. 
9s. 6d. 


Tue “American Foreign Policy Library,” that commendable 
enterprise under the editorship of Mr Sumner Welles, has now 
succeeded its volume on “ The United States and Britain” by a 
companion work on the “ United States and the Near East.” The 
sequel is opportune ; there are few zones in the world in which 
Anglo-American relations so badly need re-examination and 
clarification. The choice of author also seems sound ; Mr Speiser 
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” knows his'Near East well and writes with a scholar’s background 


and respect for facts, Nevertheless, for the English reader at least, 
this book is a disappointment. Its English publishers warn the 
reader that.it.is “concerned with the outlines of the Near East 
problem, with recent history and very largely with British policy, 
rather than with American policy itself.” The warning is timely ; 
it is not until the last chapter, when there are only 17 pages to go, 
that the question of American policy as such is broached, But 
not even then are the fundamental questions answered—what are 
America’s interests in the Near East ? How do they relate to those 
of Britain and other powers ? What recognition and support can 
they expect from American public opinion and government ? The 
result is a book oddly like one of the Near East’s own river 
systems, which finds its only outlet in a Dead Sea. 

Apart from the brevity and superficiality of his treatment of 
oil (surely a key motif in any Near Eastern: study ?), the most 
surprising lacuna in Mr. Speiser’s book occurs in his depiction 
of the Palestine problem. There is entirely lacking any recogni- 
tion, leave alone analysis, of the part played in it by American 
Jewry and American politicians, It may be argued that to the 
American reader that chapter of the tragic story ought to be suffi- 
ciently familiar not to need retelling, though Mr Hecht’s adver- 
tising and the fate of the Stratton Bill scarcely suggest that public 
education is complete, All the same, to omit it altogether is rather 
like performing Rigoletto without La Donna é Mobile on. the 
grounds that everyone has heard the tune before. 

These faults of Mr Speiser’s treatment are so obvious that they 
must necessarily form a prominent part of any criticism of his 
book. At the same time it must be admitted that they apply only 
to the smaller portion of his volume. The rest, to which he has 
chosen to devote the larger part of his space, is a useful, careful, 
objective, if sometimes inelegant, historical narrative and cultural 
depiction of the Near East. Unfortunately, even when. spiced 
with a little grated geopolitics, such ingredients do not add up to 


a meal. 
World Stocktaking 


“The World’s Wealth.’’ By W. G. Moore. Pelican Books. 
250 pages. Is. 


DESPITE its title, this is not a book on economics, though a good 
deal of economics is implicit in its pages. It is a brilliantly 
carried out survey of the resources—animal, vegetable and mineral 
—from which man gets his living ; a geographer’s work, based 
on the consideration of climatic zones, of rainfall, prevailing winds, 
soils, the geological past, and their results in terms of mineral 
deposits, vegetation, transport routes and human settlements, but 
illuminated by a lively concern with today’s and tomorrow’s 
resultants. 

Mr Moore is a Socialist, primarily, one feels, by reason of the 
geographer’s natural disgust at the narrow time-horizon of the 
individualist. His passages on soil erosion, robber lumbering, 
competitive drilling for oil, and other similar manifestations of the 
individual profit motive, attack Iaisser-faire at its weakest point, 
and very effective they are. It is not, however, from his politics, 
explicit or implicit, that his book derives its value, which lies 
rather in the presentation, eminently readable without being 
meretricious, condensed without being sketchy, up-to-date without 
being ephemeral, of a great mass of facts the knowledge of which 
should be part of the essential mental furniture of all good citizens 
of the world. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Position of 


(From Our US 


F he can hold his gains, Mr Walter Reuther’s decisive sweep 
in the United Auto Workers’ elections puts him in the line 
of succession to Mr Philip Murray, the President of the 
Congress of Industrial Organisations (CIO). At last year’s con- 
vention of the CIO Mr Murray’s reluctant willingness to serve 
again was compounded of pressures of which the strongest was 
the importance of bridging the split between the left and right 
wings of the organisation. On the CIO headquarter’s staff, Mr 
James Carey, the secretary, is an important right-wing figure, 
but a man without a union since he lost the presidency of the 
CIO Electrical Workers in a fight in which the left won a victory 
that it has since been able to maintain. Mr Lee Pressman, the 
organisation’s counsel, is a similarly controversial personality, 
with strong left-wing support countered by vigorous right-wing 
antagonism. (Among other things, he is credited with having 
killed the chances of introduction into Congress last session of 
a labour bill that would have provided a milder alternative to 
the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Last November, of the OIO’s big three unions, the Electrical 
Workers were controlled by the left ; the Auto Workers were 
balanced on a knife-edge between left and right; the Steel 
Workers alone had no internal problems. So Mr Murray, head 
of the Steel Workers, disregarded reasons of health and re- 
mained president of the federation. Now, the Auto Workers’ 
Union, the largest of the Big Three, has a unified higher com- 
mand, with the near-Communists, for the present at least, dis- 
missed to the side lines. 

A somewhat comparable emergence of an heir presumptive 
occurred at the Convention of the American Federation of 
Labour. At the time of the United Mine Workers’ reunion with 
the AFL, the possibility was canvassed that, age and health to the 
contrary notwithstanding, Mr John L. Lewis might be the one to 
take over from Mr Green, the present president. But the antag- 
onism that subsequently developed between Mr Lewis and Mr 
Tobin of the Teamsters raised doubts. And when Mr Lewis, 
at the recent San Francisco convention, withdrew from the 
AFL’s executive council because of its willingness to comply 
with the Taft-Hartley Act, terming it a “ debased, denatured 
board ” of “ fat and stately asses,” the likelihood of succession 
turned to Mr George Meany, the secretary-treasurer. 

Of course, his defeat at San Francisco may not have 
exhausted Mr Lewis’s capacity for dissidence. In political 
judgments he may be almost reliably wrong. But he is grate- 
fully regarded by many trade unionists as the man who makes 
economic deliveries: it was he, after all, who started the CIO ; 
it was he who concluded the crucial negotiations with General 
Motors when the UAW was in its. infancy. Hence the interest 
in Mr Reuther’s preconvention charge that Mr Lewis has been 
conniving with UAW left-wingers. The charge bore the ear- 
marks of campaign oratory ; yet the miscellaneous make-up of 
District 50 of the United Mine Workers would suit it to be the 
embryo of a national movement—a third, make-weight fcerce. 
One factor limiting Mr Lewis’s activities, however, must not be 
lost sight of. He will not go beyond what the Mine Workers 
can be led to regard as reasonable. 





sources, Articles described as *‘ From Our US Editorial 
Staff’’ are the work of a small group of regular 
correspondents, resident in the United States. Articles 
with some such attribution as ‘‘ From an Industrial 

ent '’ or ‘‘ From A Correspondent in Ohio "’ 
are from outside contributors. Everything printed 
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Labour—II 


Editorial Staff) 


Mr Reuther’s decision, just before the October 31st deadline, 
to register under the Taft-Hartley Act, apparently reflects aq 
increasingly general intention among labour Icaders to make 
use of the National Labour Relations Board after all. It is esti. 
mated that there are some fifty to sixty thousand local unions 
in the country, most of them related to the 105 major units of 
the AFL, the 40 such units of the CIO or the Railway Brothet- 
hoods. Many unions have no immediate occasion to file, cither 
because they are operating under long-term contracts or because 
their products do not enter into interstate commerce and hence 
are outside the jurisdiction of Federal agencies. By the 
fling date, 66 national or “ international” (i.c., US-Canadian) 
unions had signed from the AFL, 14 from the CIO and 30 in- 
dependents. The major hold-outs are the Miners on the AFL 
side, and the Steel, Maritime and Furniture Unions on the 
CIO side. 


* 


Within the past few weeks business at the NLRB has looked 
up. For the first two months after the Act took full effect on 
August 22nd, the devising of new administrative procedures 
and the answering of queries took most of the time of the 
Board itself, and the Counsel. (The two are quite different 
entities, these days—the Board reversed the Counsel on his 
first major ruling, concerning whether the officials of the 
national federations had to file before their member miter 
nationals could be in compliance.) 

Many of the cases now being heard are leftovers, charges 
of unfair labour practice on which the preliminary work had 
been done before the new law was enacted, or union petitions 
for plant elections. A number of the cases are bringing up 
the complicated problem of the position of a non-complying 
union. In October, the Board heard two cases charging unfair 
labour practice, filed before August 22nd by unions now not 
in compliance. The reason given for hearing these cases was 
recognition of a legal obligauon on the part of employers to 
bargain collectively, One case, brought by a CIO union, con- 
cerned discouragement of union activity, including one dis- 
missal by the employer on that ground, and an effort on his 
part to get employees to prefer the AFL ; the company was 


‘ordered to desist and reinstate the employee. The other case, 


brought by an AFL union, where the employer had refused 
to bargain collectively, ended in a decision by 3 votes to 2 
ordering the employer to bargain and giving the union thirty 
days to get into compliance. 

Early in November, however, the Board refused to two 
non-complying unions places on the ballot in collective 
bargaining elections. This principle, laid down on requests 
filed before the Act became effective but announced as applying 
to future cases as well, makes it clear that the intent of the 
Act is to leave the non-complying union with only its own 
economic strength to rely on in gaining recognition from an 
employer. It also offers opportunity for an “ intervenor” oF 
rival union which is in compliance, to ask for an election, and, 
if the Board grants the request, to appear on the ballot as the 
sole alternative to no union. What the procedure will be when 
the request for an election comes from an employer is as yet 
undecided. 

Two further cases, now moving from trial examiners to the 
Board, concern whether an employer’s obligation to bargain 
collectively includes bargaining when companies desire to imt- 
stitute pension or retirement plans. examiners have 
recommended 


requiring the companies to bargain, accepting 
the union attorneys’ contention that pensions and lay-offs ate 
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not unrelated. Both these cases concern the Steel Workers, 
whose decision not to file non-Communist affidavits has just 
been reaffirmed by the Union’s Executive Board ; if, in the 
event of a decision favourable to the Union, the Board requires 
filing as a condition of the award going into effect, the union 
is going to feel a considerable squeeze. 

These cases are of particular importance also because of 
labour’s current emphasis on “ fringe” issues as contrasted 
with demands for straight wage increases. The labour attitude 
on the wages—prices—cost-of-living proposals made by Mr 
Truman at the opening of the Congressional session is forming 
slowly—the CIO Board meets in the first week of : 
so does the executive council of the AFL—but it is certainly 
unlikely that labour will do anything in the immediate future 


883 
calculated to make wage control measures attractive: to the 


On the other aspect of the President’s: message, support of 
the labour movement for the Marshall Plan—except among 
left-wingers—is far more specific than is usual in connection 
with general foreign policy issues. Labour’s own men have 
been in Europe ; they appreciate the part that American trade 
unionists could play in refuting charges of American imtent to 
achieve capitalist domination of the Continent. In the trades 
associated with munitions, the military are doing a certain 
amount of briefing of the unions on strategic positions. And 
the sophistication which union leaders have acquired in recent 
years from dealing with Communists in their own ranks: gives 
them a vivid appreciation of current diplomatic problems. 


Physical versus Fiscal Controls 


(From Our US 


7 HE special session of Congress was called for two purposes: 
to consider foreign aid and to curb the inflation which is 
now raging. The two objectives are clearly very closely inter- 
related because the European demand is superimposed on a very 
high domestic demand, itself chiefly responsible for the powerful 
upward pressure on prices. The Administration, in devising a 
programme to curtail inflation, had the choice of two broad alter- 
native courses, One was to try to sit on the lid of the boiling 
demand for goods and services by such direct methods as the 
use of rationing, price and wage controls and allocations. The 
other was to try to reduce the pressure under the lid by cur- 
tailing spendable money income to reduce the unprecedented 
domestic demand for goods. The latter course was that which 
the Paris conference of 16 nations primarily prescribed for 
Europe in its commitments for budgetary and monetary reform 
and with which, as a prescription for Europe, both the Admini- 
stration and the American public apparently heartily agree. 

The President’s message to Congress seemed to indicate that 
the former course has been chosen, though there are very brief 
passages suggesting some attention to the latter. The number 
of words is not a sure indication of where the emphasis is to be 
placed, but in terms of number of words and number of Iegis- 
lative proposals, sitting on the lid received predominant pro- 
minence. The much less publicised, but not less significant 
highly inflationary action of the monetary authorities in the 
same week in expanding the credit base to support long-term 
US Government bonds at a yield of less than 2} per cent 
seems to bespeak the same decision. 

The choice which the Administration seems to have made 
was no doubt dictated by politics. It clearly was an effort to 
put the Republicans on the spot. They had primary responsi- 
bility for the abolition of price, rationing and other controls last 
year, and the position they then took has not been thoroughly 
vindicated by subsequent events. The choice likewise repre- 
sents an attempt to throw. to the Republican Congress the 
onus for restrictionism and to avoid the necessity for the 
Administration itself to give the economy a cathartic by. using 
remedies it already has in its power, With the election approach- 
ing, the Administration is itself.loth to reduce purchasing 
power, but presumably it is perfectly happy to try to place on 
the Republicans ‘the blame for less availability of goods and 
for large black markets if they will pass the legislation, or the 
blame for higher prices, continuing inflation and greater diffi- 
culty of getting goods for Europe if they do nothing. 

But in time the desire to try to. sit on the lid instead of 
teducing spendable income is in all likelihood going to prove 
to be an unfortunate one both in economic and in tical 
issues, The Republican Congress is wholly apt to refuse to 
impose sufficient curbs to make the lid-sitting effort successful. 

atever it does do will require months during which inflation 
or spiral onward, More that, it is dubious whether con- 
tr a sonid. be witetineys AAnMAIsiera. mi Delesneniey sm peeee: 
time ; the great diversity and the lack of that feeling peril 
which marked the war years make an effective degree of success 
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very doubtful, especially if the basic cause of the upward 
pressure On prices is not to be reduced. The alternative course 
of reducing spendable income could be pursued immediately 
without the delays of trying to get legislation. The Administra- 
tion has adequate powers to go a long way—probably the whole 
way. 

The excess of demand over the available supply of goods and 
services, which constitutes inflation, is made up of expenditures 
for. consumption and expenditures for investment goods. The 
monetary authorities can clearly reduce the expenditures for 
investment goods by cutting down the amount of funds avail- 
able to finance such expenditures. For such a course they have 
available powers to curtail bank reserves by open market opera- 
tions, by increasing reserve requirements, by fretiring public 
debt held by the Federal Reserve through application of the large 
Treasury cash balance and the budgetary surplus which, on 
present revenues, will amount to more than $5 billion in the 
first quarter of next year. By reducing investment outlay, the 
strain on goods and labour could be lessened. This course 
could be strengthened again by restraints on consumer credit 
and on the use of credit in commodity trading, for both of 
which the President has asked and both of which Congress 
seems ready to grant—though neither is absolutely essential for 
the purpose. A really vigorous effort to stimulate saving, which 
has fallen toa very low level as increasing proportions of income 
have been turned to consumption, would also be a part of this 
course. 

In addition to such curtailment of expenditures in the private 
sector of the economy, the Government could curtail its own 
outlays to the minimum. Some reductions, or at least defer- 
ments of expenditures, could certainly be made in a budget 
which is a multiple of its prewar size, without any curtailment 
of any essential activity, either domestic or foreign.’ It would 
be an essential part of such a programme that Government 
receipts should be maintained at their present high levels, and 
on this the Administration is apparently still of the same mind 
as it was when two tax reduction measures were successively 
vetoed last year. 

To a degree, the Administration has been pursuing a mone- 
tary course to restrain inflation by increasing short-term interest 
rates, putting bank reserves under pressure, and curbing the 
capital markets. But, simultaneously with the President’s mes- 
sage, a point was reached where the Reserve Board was faced 
with a direct clash between anti-inflationary measures, and sup- 
port of the long-term Bond rate of 2} per cent on Treasuries. 
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Courage was lost, and the Board proceeded to support the 
cheap money structure by open-market operations, thus adding 
directly to bank reserves, and the credit base for future expan- 
sion. 

This week, the Governors of the Reserve system have joined 
with leading bank officials to deplore continuing inflationary 
trends, and to urge all member bank officials to exercise 
“extreme caution” in loan policies. Bank loans, on this view, 
should be made only for “ productive purposes.” In so far as 
bankers are already rather more cautious than in earlier months 
of 1947, this appeal may have some effect, but the relative weak- 
ness of such methods has already been stressed by Mr Marriner 
Eccles in his capacity as chairman of the Reserve Board. 

The truth seems to be that political thought has lagged badly 
behind economic developments. During the war, monetary and 
budget methods to control inflation were not very relevant, 
since capital investment and government outlays were, for all 
practical purposes, regarded as untouchable. And during 
under-employment in certain prewar years, low interest rates 
and plentiful credit were desirable in order to stimulate invest- 
ment. At present, neither war nor unemployment exists, but the 
theory and concept of earlier periods still dominate many minds. 

The possibility still exists that the Administration intends to 
move more vigorously to curtail demand. Mr John W. Snyder, 
secretary to the Treasury, this week told the House Banking 
Committee that new Bond issues were planned to “ mop up” 
purchasing power. He also made a flat demand for consumer 
credit curbs, and reinforcement of bank reserve requirements. 
But the Administration altogether seems very reluctant to press 
these steps to a conclusion, and unless the present course is 
changed abruptly, the Administration must move in a direction 
which will lessen materials available for foreign aid, and make 
a further contribution to the cause of “ boom and bust.” 


American Notes 
The Interim Aid Bill 


The Interim Aid Bill, authorising $597 million of relief for 
France, Italy and Austria, got off to a flying start with the unani- 
mous approval of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee and 
the impressive appeal of Senator Vandenberg for measures to 
ward off “winter hunger, winter cold, and the lurking tyranny 
that feeds upon such disaster.” The Bill, he said, was recom- 
mended not only by its appeal to the traditional American humani- 
ties, but by self-interest, not the self-interest of imperialism or war, 
but a self-interest which knows that America cannot prosper in- 
definitely in a broken world. He specifically denied that the relief 
measure or the Marshall Plan were declarations of economic war 
and underlined the “ grievous need for a restoration of east-west 
trade and friendship in a live-and-let-live world.” His tribute 
to the “amazing documentation and scrupulous screening” of 
the estimates by the State Department is the measure of the skill 
with which the Department has handled the programme. 

Senate agreement this week is in no doubt, even if it does not 
come in time to make Thanksgiving a European as well as an 
American festival. In the House, the Bill approved in com- 
mittee would cut $100 million from European aid and give $60 
million to China ; influential magazines like the Luce group, and 
influential politicians like Governor Dewey, have been taking the 
line that unless China receives aid within two months the anti- 
Soviet struggle will be lost ; and that Asia’ is a more important 
battlefield than Europe. In conference the Senate view is likely 
to prevail, but there is bound to be some delay in a tight time- 
table while the State Department presses its belief that substantial 
aid to China now would in truth be “ Operation Rathole ” and 
jeopardise European recovery. 

The Senate amendments to the State Department draft are 
minor, but they are interesting indications of the way the wind 
is blowing. One provides that up to 25 per cent of the funds 
may be spent outside the United States and that petroleum and 
its products should be procured outside as far as possible. The 
post-Unrra relief measure limited “ off-shore aid ” to 6 per cent. 
Another provision that the Act implies no availability of specific 
commodities is a reflection not only of general shortage-minded- 
ness, but specifically of the belief of the Herter Committee that 
the Italian grain quota cannot be met. 

__ Both the Senate Foreign Relations Committee and Mr Vanden- 
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berg have ins:sted that the present Bill is a relief measure, pot 
a “little Marshall Plan,” and that its acceptance did not commit 
Congress to a long-term programme. Yet in one particular the 
Marshall Plan will, as Senator Vandenberg put it, be a “ lengthen. 
ing shadow ” of interim aid. The relief Bill contains a provision 
that relief supplies shall be sold at reasonable prices and the pro. 
ceeds held in a special account to be disposed of according to 
agreements between the United States and the recipient countries, 
This probable condition of long-term aid is to be tested at once, 
The interim aid Bill does, in fact, in its provisions for supervision, 
publicity and management of funds, bridge the gap between the 
old methods of relief, incorporated in the post-Unrra mea 

and the new ideas which are to make the Marshall Plan distinctive, 


x x x 


Congress and Tariffs 


Tariff spokesmen in Congress have wasted no time in 
declaring their determination to resist the Geneva agreements and 
to oppose renewal of the Trade Agreements Act, which becomes 
due for renewal next June. Mr Harold Knutson, chairman of 
the House Ways and Means Committee, and other Republican 
Congressmen declare that American industry has been “sold 
down the river,” while the American Tariff League can mobilige 
some powerful support from a number of disgruntled trade 
groups, including wool growers, textile manufacturers, leather 
and steel specialists, and marginal metal producers. Expiration 
of the Trade Agreements Act (which forms the specific authority 
for every tariff adjustment since 1934) would not bring an abrupt 


close to the agreements recently announced, since the executive ~ 


branch of government holds the right to declare the term of any 
pact—usually for three years. But Congress, which must also 
ratify the final charter for establishment of an International Trade 
Organisation, will determine longer-term policy. 

Enthusiasm in the State Department itself may have gone some 
way to reinforce opposition in Congress. Official declarations have 
stressed the fact that the US tariff is now back to the 1913 level— 
“the lowest tariff of modern times ”—while the reductions 
achieved in the Geneva agreement are described as “ quite un- 
precedented in scope and volume.” But spokesmen have been 
careful to add that no very substantial adjustments need be faced 
by US industry for some time to come. 

From this side of the Atlantic, it can only be said that the 
American tariff remains as a still-formidable barrier when assessed 
in relation to the fully competitive manufacturing industry of 
the United States, and its predominance in world trade. Perhaps 
the most relevant argument put forward by the tariff spokesmen 
is that the US government has sharply under-stated the potential 
benefits of the agreement to foreign countries by measuring import 
possibilities on a prewar standard. The very sharp rise in 
national income does, indeed, suggest a somewhat wider market, 
if it can be assumed that domestic activity is sustained at rela- 
tively high levels. But there is no apparent ground for any sug- 
gestion that American industry altogether would be threatened, 
or that manufactured imports would form more than a very 
modest fraction of domestic output, 

The strength of vocal protests in the near furure may conceal 
the fact that outright opposition to tariff adjusiments is now less 
formidable than in the past. Despite a great deal of clamour, for 
example, the Republican Party over recent months has carefully 
avoided any formal demand for the abandonment of the Adminis- 
tration’s powers to reduce tariffs, and the fight for renewal of 
the Trade Agreements Act next year will quite probably centre 
on the long-established demand that Congress should hold the 
power to approve, or to reject, each agreement. It was presumably 
to meet this damaging type of amendment that the State Depart 
ment agreed earlier this year to concede the right of any individual 
business to appeal through the Tariff Commission on the ground 
of “substantial injury” suffered as the result of new concessions. 


* * * 


Global Price Supports ? 


With wheat reaching a record Chicago price of $3.14 & 
bushel, the time was ripe for the Secretary of Agriculrure to ask 
Congress for authority to stimulate food production abroad. Con- 
gress itself, by permitting 25 per cent of interim aid to be spent 
abroad, has given a green light, In his statement Mr Anderson 
pointed out that to continue to expect the United States, which 


before the war supplied less than 5 per cent of world grain exports, 


to continue to supply more than 50 per cent, was too great @ 
gamble on the weather in one country. ‘To avoid a “ collision with 
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America’s own domestic shortages” as well as the risk of land 
exhaustion, the Administration is asking for a revolutionary 
extension of powers in peacetime. 

The main proposal is that the Commodity Credit Corporation 
should have authority to enter into contracts for agricultural 
expansion at planting time with foreign nations, buying the sur- 
pluses for relief. In addition, the CCC might contribute farm 
production materials, and technical aid. Mr Anderson mentioned 
the Near East, the Far East, parts of Africa, and Latin-America 
as regions which might grow more food if they had technical 
assistance, adequate and assured prices, and better supplies of 
consumer goods, 

This bold proposal of Mr Anderson’s holds out the only effec- 
tive promise of relieving a world hunger which looks like becoming 
endemic. The price supports which in the past in the United 
States were associated with acreage cuts and the slaughter of little 
pigs are to implement a policy of world abundance. Mr Henry 
Wallace’s derided “quart of milk for every Hottentot” speech 
came close to prophecy—the only change being to substitute 
“from” for “ for.” 

Despite Mr Anderson’s assurances, the plan can hardly avoid 
raising prices, with awkward repercussions on Britain’s long-term 
contracts. But the greatest difficulty is likely to be the concilia- 
tion of American farmers. A $3 guarantee for foreign wheat, for 
example, might, if prices fell sharply, leave the foreign grower 
better off than the American farmer, whose wheat is “ supported ” 
at present at the quite irrelevant figure of $2.10. The Adminis- 
tration may have to reconsider its plan for cutting the level of 
domestic price supports. 

In the special case of Argentina, which at present receives 
between $5 and $6 a bushel and pays its farmers only a fraction 
of this figure, Mr Anderson’s reference to other incentives is 
significant. Argentina itself has suggested that it would accept a 
more reasonable price for wheat in return for assurances of sup- 
plies of American manufactures at reasonable, rather than “ grey 
market,” prices. The allocation and export price controls 
requested by the President may prove very useful in persuading 
Argentina to make a fuller contribution to world food needs, 


* * * 


Commodity Controls 


In his renewed demand for closer government controls over 
the commodity exchanges, Mr Clinton P. Anderson, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, is no doubt reinforced by the knowledge that 
the alleged evils arising from “commodity speculation” can at 
most times attract the denunciation of many spokesmen for both 
partics, and that with prices rising so sharply, and crop prospects 
for 1948 so uncertain, speculative activity assumes a steadily more 
menacing appearance as the elections come nearer. Since the 
farm vote could quite possibly carry the Republican Party to victory 
next year, it seems obvious that all commodity controls will be 
held to a minimum ; it is thus all the more significant that govern- 
ment forces seem to be pressing so steadily for price control and 
allocation powers. 

At the moment, Mr Anderson is insisting upon new Federal 
controls covering sugar, coffee, cocoa, pepper, hides and wool and 
a general revision of the Commodity Exchange Act to permit the 
direct regulation of margins. The present Federal authority is 
the Commodity Exchange Administration which holds no power 
whatever over margin regulations, though it can impose limits 
upon open commitments and “ speculative transaction,” and can 
investigate, and take steps to prevent, “ market manipulation.” 

Mr Anderson’s proposals (for which he carried on a vigorous 
campaign during the Spring commodity boomlet) are now fiercely 
opposed by the National Association of Commodity Exchanges on 
‘the ground that free markets are thereby endangered. These 
pleas, however, would now carry more weight, had the various 
exchange authorities taken a more determined line in recent 
months, It is true that Mr Anderson’s remedies can do nothing 
to remove the basic supply deficiencies and it may well be true 
that the influence of purely speculative transaction is generally 
exaggerated. But last autumn’s brief panic in the cotton market, 
and this year’s tremendous growth in futures dealings in Chicago, 
can hardly be regarded as the reflection of a healthy market. The 
case for complete freedom in dealings, and for nominal. margins 
only, is seriously weakened when a combination of sustained 
demand through government purchasing, and a succession of 
adverse crop reports tilt the scales almost entirely in favour of 
the less attractive type of speculator. . 

Where the exchange authorities themselves seom to have a 
valid case for argument is in their contention that such Federal 
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controls tend to stay far beyond the period needed; that they 
tend to become rigid and inflexible, and thus to act as a brake 
upon genuine covering operations... Moreover, there is little real 
evidence that the commodity speculator is a damaging influence 
upon the national economy under conditions of normal supply 
and demand. ‘The reverse, indeed, is often true. But the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture seems to have left the door open for a com- 
promise arrangement. 

+ ‘ . 


“ Big Inch’’ Profits 


A recent successful issue on Wall Street by the Texas 
Eastern Transmission Corporation, brought to a close the long 
and stormy controversy surrounding the postwar fate of “ Big 
Inch” and “ Little Inch,” the petroleum pipe lines, covering 
more than 2,800 miles from Texas through to the industrial north- 
east, and terminating near Philadelphia, and Linden, New Jersey. 
The corporation will supply natural gas from the oilfields for 
commercial and domestic use. 

This operation is important, first of all because it marks a new 
phase in the rapid development of the natural gas industry, and 
secondly, because it marks defeat for a number of pressure 
groups which at one time seemed likely to doom this valuable 
wartime asset to a condition of stand-by maintenance, or possibly 
even to abandonment and complete neglect. All sorts of com- 
peting interests have tried to stop the use of Big Imch and 
Little Inch. Anthracite mimers and owners joined with the 
State of Pennsylvania in predicting ruin and desolation for the 
coal industry, the coastal tanker industry opposed operations, 
the oil industry joined in with divided counsel, and finally the 
Southern States concerned demanded that the natural gas should 
be left for local industry at the expense of the north-east. But 
the pipe lines are now secure. ; 

Texas Eastern Corporation has brought considerable profi 
to the purchasing syndicate since its first modest capitalisation 
of 150,000 no par value shares, for which the purchasers con- 
tributed $1 per share. Since then, Dillon Read, the investment 
bankers, have raised $120 million in Bonds, and have sold 
3,564,000 new shares at $9.50 each. The original 150,000 shares, 
split into 1,050,000 new shares of ne par value (costing their 
owners scarcely more than 14 cents each) now have a market 
value of more than $9 apiece. These not ungenerous rewards 
for private enterprise have brought a certain amount of excite- 
ment and criticism. But there seems to be no disposition on the 
part of any authority to interfere with the operation. The War 
Assets Administration believes itself to be fortunate ; it has 
secured $143 million for a property which cost $146 million, 
and WAA has not often realised a price so near to construction 
cost. Texas Eastern itself is an established, and .cven a 
prosperous, concern, regulated by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, which estimates its 1948. earnings at $1.40 per share. And 
the Army-Navy Petroleum Board retains the right to renew its 
former authority under emergency conditions, From the ground 
floor, at least, the horizon for Texas Eastern is certainly rosy. 


Shorter Notes 


The revulsion against heresy hunting in Government Depart- 
ments has been sharp. After Mr Truman issued a statement that 
the civil rights of Government workers must be respecied during 
loyalty probes, the State Department gave way on the seven 
employees it had discharged as security risks.. They are to be 
permitted to resign without prejudice, and the Department 
promises that in future its employees will have the right of appeal 
to the new Loyalty Board. Eight screen writers who refused 40 
tell the Committee on un-American Activities whether or not. they 
were Communists may be less fortunate. Twentieth Century-Fox 
has ordered the dismissal of any of its employees in this group, 
and other film companies may follow suit. 


* 


The dollar value of gross national product is still rising, the 
level for the September quarter being an annual rate of $232 
against $229 billion in June, and $203 billion for the whole 
1946. Most of this gain represented Fra Mie ome, with the 
physical volume of output showing no sive change, A Slight 
rise in home capital outlay, and a further jump in consumption 
expenditures, outweighed a fairly sharp. Seitcection acti ‘Sirota Sis» to 
$7.7 billion) in net foreign purchases of US goods and ; 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Who will Save the Republic? 


(From Our Paris Correspondent) 


| T would be hard to resist the conclusion that the latest French 
political crisis is one more nail in the coffin of the Fourth 
Republic. At a time when the nation was cracked with social 
conflicts ; when news of riots and disorders was daily reaching 
Paris ; when in one important nationalised factory the techni- 
cians confessed they had been fabricating incendiary bombs to 
use against the police; when companies of gendarmerie were 
being disbanded for failing to maintain public order, and when 
all industry was being paralysed by swiftly extending strikes, the 
only excuse for a change of leadership should have been a desire 
for the rapid strengthening of executive authority. What, in fact, 
took place in Paris last week was a lamentable wobble in high 
quarters, caused by the rising fear of Communist violence, an 
embarrassed reaction following the results of the municipal elec- 
tions, and ultimately a half-hearted shift to the right. 

On the eve of an international conference of the highest 
importance to France, the world was treated to a spectacle of 
ludicrous indecision and weakness, which must inevitably diminish 
the prestige, authority and influence of its representatives in 
London. 

The political eruption originated inside the parliamentary group 
of the MRP (Popular Republicans), who found themselves 
bewildered and divided after their dégringolade of October. A 
resolution was passed advocating a “strong and stable govern- 
ment.” By this some meant a move towards Gaullism, the others 
suggested that the famous “ third forces,” anti-Communist and 
anti-Gaullist alike, could provide a re-invigorated leadership. Con- 
fused in purpose and intent, the resolution nevertheless decisively 
weakened M Ramadier, at a time when there was no evident 
alternative, and, before most of the MRP had realised that it would 
involve moving one of their own men into the Hotel Matignon. 
In fact, there is a curious parallel between the MRP, decisively 
beaten at the elections, immediately afterwards assuming leader- 
ship, and the SFIO forming a homogeneous Socialist govern- 
ment immediately after legislative elections last year, when they 
were proved weaker than either Communists or MRP. In both 
cases the inversion of the normal rules of democracy and the rebuff 
to the sovereign electorate is remarkable ; but in the earlier case 
there were many people who, not themselves Socialists, felt 
France had something to gain by being given a united and cohe- 
rent leadership. In the present combination Ministers are, if 
possible, more at variance on political and economic issues even 
than their predecessors. 


M. Ramadier Betrayed ? 


The MRP having struck the first blow, it was left to the left 
wing of the Socialist party, dismayed by the accelerating strike 
movement and the successes of de Gaulle’s RPF, to propose 
strengthening their authority and restoring their own self-confi- 
dence by another appeal to their venerable leader. In a remark- 
able address, not to a representative French body but to a lunch 
party of British and American journalists, the Secretary-General 
of the Socialist Party, Guy Mollet (exhibiting a tact which induced 
the representative of a leading British newspaper to compare him 
with Mr Harold Laski), announced that M. Blum was ready to 
succeed M. Ramadier. At this moment M. Ramadier was grap- 
pling with a situation which was rapidly becoming revolutionery. 
The Marseilles episode had dangerously impaired the authority 
of the state. It had become obvious that the Communists were 
bent on bloodshed, and that martyrs must be laid on the Comin- 
form altar in order to villify M. Ramadier as—to quote a current 
Communist phrase—“a hired assassin” and “ American stooge.” 
M. Ramadier is notoriously a tenacious man, but no prime minister 
could have hoped to restore order within a democratic framework 


and without recourse to dictatorial methods, unless he had the 
backing of his own team. 


There has been a good deal of speculation in Paris as to 
whether or not M. Blum wanted to succeed M. Ramadier. His 


. gratuitously violent abuse of the Gaullists suggests that, con- 
Sciously or unconsciously, he organised his own defeat. The task 


of governing within the next few weeks will be an ungrateful one 
and it would be unfair to blame the ageing and frail Socialist 
leader for hesitating to head a government whose first task would 
be to break—perhaps by force—a strike movement, which, even 
if it is officered by professional politicians for partisan ends, js 
manned by industrial workers, with genuine grievances. 

The present government is not expected, in “ informed quarers* 
to enjoy a very long lease of life: though in this paradoxical 
political scene prognostications are often unwise. In any case, 
there is no doubt at all that the overwhelming vote of confidence 
which the Assembly gave Robert Schuman does not reflec 
any overwhelming confidence. The agreement was purely anti- 
Communist and involves no solidarity on any positive issue. 
Characteristic of the prevailing state of mind, was the statement 
by the Socialist secretary, Charles Lussy, that his party would 
refrain from asking for any particulars about policy or programme 
(the General also says he has no programme), as in the present 
emergency “for the salvation of the Republic and the safeguard 
of public order ” the abandonment of authority must immediately 
cease. 

So, with a mandate to “ save the Republic,” Robert Schuman 
takes over with a government which is regarded by many as a 
stage on the road from an ailing Fourth Republic towards the new 
Gaullism. M. Schuman has entrusted the control of the nation’s 
economy and finances to a Gaullist “ sympathiser,” M. Rene Mayer 
an excellent and irrepressible administrator. Colonies and agri- 
culture move to MRP control, while the Socialists retain the 
hardest of the immediate tasks: the restoration of order and social 
appeasement. It is they who will have to induce the workers to 
return t¢ their jobs, without being able to give them any assur- 
ances about the financial and economic methods by which the 
government proposes to redress their grievances. 


Time Against the Communists 


Events here are now moving rapidly and within a few weeks 
or even days, this unfortunate coalition, torn by interna] suspi- 
cions and dissension (already apparent in the great difficulty that 
M. Schuman had in distributing portfolios) will be put to the 
test. The criterion of success will be whether it can settle the 
strikes, keep the franc this side of disaster, and above all, avert 
civil war. 

It would be unjust to deny tribute to M. Schuman for un- 
hesitatingly accepting the challenge. This austere and _ reserved 
doctor of law, well versed in the intricacies of state finance, has 
never imposed himself as a forceful or dramatic personality. But 
the fact that, at a time of crisis he has not shirked the highest 
responsibility entitles him to respect. For his government and 
for the Republic, it is the time factor which counts: the Com- 
munists have not much longer to go, Already the machinery by 
which they control the trade unions and enforce politica! pliancy 
is creaking. Secret ballots on the strikes issue have challenged 
their authority. The prestige of the party’s leadership has been 
gravely impaired by Maurice Thorez’s prolonged stay in Moscow. 
The party retains immense powers to obstruct, to sabotage and to 
wreck the national economy, not only through its control of the 
unions but also through command of key posts particularly in 
nationalised industries. But a wave of resentment against the 
methods by which the Communist minority exercises its power is 
gaining force. 

There is no reason to suppose that a democratic Government 
working within the structure of Republican law, should be dis- 
qualified from taking advantage of this resentment to reimpose 
order. But if, as at present seems the case, the Republicans lack 
resolution and unity of purpose, the opportunity will fall to the 
extreme right, whether the present Gaullist leaders intend it oF 
not. Already in the town halls and mairies of the provinces, 

reappearing. Who can be certain that, when 
these people take possession of the higher offices of state, the time 
will not have come for a Pétainist revenge, with the rupture of 


tical parties by ex-Nazi mercenaries ? tee 
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Latin American North—lIl 


Colombia—A_ Liberal Republic 


(By a Special Correspondent) 


yep is politically one of the most stable nations in 
Latin America. For half a century or more it has not had a 
revolution—though there have been some attempts—and during 
that time it has become the custom, unusual in South America, for 
a president to fill out his term of office. Twice in the last two 
decades the political pendulum has swung, and both changes were 
made with comparatively little fuss. 


Colombia is now passing through another period of change. 
For sixteen years, until 1946, the country had been in the hands 
of the Liberal Party, who had brought about a number of funda- 
mental economic and social reforms. During the first adminis- 
tration of Dr Alfonso Lopez, from 1934-38, they established a 
social security system, encouraged the growth of a trade union 
movement, and stimulated the industrialisation of the country. 
But in the presidential elections in the middle of 1946 the Liberal 
vote was split and a Conservative Party leader, Sr Ospina Perez, 
was put into the presidential chair. 


The Conservative Party in Colombia is very closely associated 
with the Catholic Church. It ran the country for most of the 
period after the coming of independence and continuously 
between the last revolution at the turn of the century and 1930. 
It includes a wide variety of opinion, from a species of Catholic 
Socialism to the most dark reaction. 


The Liberal Party is also divided. One reason why Colombia 
has been able to maintain the two-party system is because the 
Liberals have included within their ranks all rebel ideologies. 
On the right was the group led by Dr Eduardo Santos, president 
from 1938-42 and publisher of the country’s most important daily 
newspaper. This group stood for more conservative economic 
policies, was not very friendly towards the labour movement, and 
not quite so devoted to economic nationalism. The left-wing 
group was led by Dr Lopez who, during his first administration, 
gained the unquestioned loyalty of the labour movement and of 
most of the left wing of the party. During Dr Lopez’s second 
term, however, from 1942-46, he failed to go further along the 
road which he had taken during his first period in office, and the 
Left began to look elsewhere. 


Demagogue or Saviour ? 


Interest centred on Jorge Eliecer Gaitan. Gaitan was a member | 


of parliament and an old Liberal stalwart who in 1944 launched 
a campaign against what he called the “ Liberal oligarchy,” that is, 
most of the politicians who had been dominating the Liberal Party 
for a decade and a half, and who—said Gaitan—had come to 
regard it as their own personal property. 

Gaitan himself is a controversial figure. His enemies class 
him as a demagogue with messianic tendencies. His most rabid 
supporters regard him as the saviour of his country. More 
moderate supporters believe he is a man who from conviction or 
convenience is in revolt against the stodginess and self-satisfaction 
which brought about the downfall of the Liberals, and that he is 
willing to carry further the reform programme which won the 
Liberal Party the votes and loyalty of the people for four con- 
secutive elections from 1930 to 1942. 


No matter what his motives may be, Gaitan has fundamentally 
changed the Liberal Party. Pushing his campaign against the 
“Liberal Oligarchs,” he launched his own candidature for 
pres:dent in 1946 against the official nominee of the Liberal Party, 
Dr Gubriel Turbay. Gaitan continued his policy of splitting the 
Liberal vote in the congressional elections in early 1947 and 
pulled far ahead of his rivals in the party. 


the Party. He has already taken advantage of this situation to 
launch his campaign for the 1950 presidential election. 

Meanwhile a Conservative administration remains in office. 
Under the Colombian constitution, the powers of the president 


are vast, and the Liberals are fearful of the result of having their 
rivals in office for four years, 


So far, however, the Ospina Perez regime has been moderate. 
Its opponents talk noisily about its “ persecution” of the labour 
movement and other similar matters, but most of the alleged 
“ persecution” seems to rise more from the stupidity of those 
in opposition than from any particulac malice on the part of the 
government. The present regime is still a coalition. Liberals 
have continued in the cabinet even after the rise of Gaitan to the 
leadership of the party—with his blessing, As for the Com- 
munists, the few seats they obtained in the 1944 congressional 
elections were all lost to Gaitan’s party in 1947, and they have 
now split into three groups. 


There are two principal Trade Union organisations—the Con- 
federacion de Trabajadores de Colombia (CTC) sponsored by the 
Liberal Party, and the Union de Trabajadores de Colombia (UTC) 
sponsored by the Jesuits. The UTC, which was only established 
a year ago, is making good progress, but groups within the UTC 
are chafing at the close control of the Jesuits ; they are trying to 
form a united front with anti-Communists of the CTC against 
doctrinaires of both organisations. 

The coalition government has made no striking moves in any 
direction. Like all Latin American regimes since the end of the 
war, it has been faced with a difficult economic situation. The 
price of coffee, the country’s principal product and almost sole 
export, has kept up well, but prices of manufactured goods which 





the country must import—principally from the United States 
—have continued to rise rapidly. The upshot of this has been 
that dollars have been drained out of the country, and the 
government was forced in the middle of this year to institute 
strict exchange control, which is working a little better than in 
some other Latin American countries, Whether respect for 
the law in Colombia is stronger, or for some other reason, the 
dollar black market is certainly not as flagrant as it is in Peru 
or Chile. 


To a large extent Colombia’s economic future will depend for 
some time to come on the price of coffee. Although there is a 
growing industrial movement, particularly around Medellin, it is 
not yet sufficient to offset the effects of a sudden drop in the price 
of coffee. Politically, it is certain that there will be a pre- 
dominantly Conservative administration until 1950—unless Sr 
Ospina Perez should die, in which case he would be succeeded by 


Dr Eduardo Santos, elected by the Liberal parliament as his “ first 
alternate.” Sr Gaitan’s hold on the Liberal seems firm, 
at least for the moment, and he will almost certai be the 
candidate of that party in 1950. Indications are that the country 
is still ; Liberal j 


is y in sympathy and there may 
interesting developments between now and the 1950 poll. 


(To. be continued) 
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Greece and American Aid 
(By a Special Correspondent in Greece) 


IVIL war in Greece today overshadows every aspect of the 

people’s life and the country’s economy. in Athens, the 
words “ civil war” are not used ; it is referred to euphemistically 
as “ the troubles,” “the disturbances,” “ the problem of restoring 
order.” This ju-ju has not been effective, for by whatever name 
you call it, the problem remains—grave, unsolved and a drain 
upon the resources of the country. 

Greek rebels are fighting throughout the mainland down to the 
northern coast of the gulf of Corinth, and, to a smaller extent, 
both in the interior of the Peloponnese, and in certain parts of 
the island of Crete. The highest figure given for their numbers 
is 15,000-20,000. The Greek army and militia number 1§0,000 
with an additional 50,000 government defence forces or national 
guards. But rebel activity remains unchecked ; more and more of 
the wealth of the country, and of the aid that is going into Greece, 
is being drained off into the civil war. 

It is reliably estimated that since the war, and up to the spring 
of 1947—that is before the present American Mission for Aid to 
Greece started its work—£250 million worth of supplies had been 
put into Greece by Anglo-American aid and Unrra. Yet Greek 
economic conditions have improved little and very little progress 
indeed has been made in reconstruction. Before the Americans 
took over, the Greek budget deficit was estimated at £72,500,000, 
which represented about three times the amount of currency in 
circulation at that time. The cost of the army in this estimate 
was £45 million (as against £10 million before the war). 

Against this background the American Mission started its work 
this summer. It arrived in Greece to give help and to advise the 
Government on the best way to make use of the $350 million 
which Congress had voted for one year only. The work of the 
Mission is planned to finish by the end of June, 1948. Of the 
$350 million, $150 million have been earmarked for expenditure 
on military and defence purposes, $80 million on reconstruction, 
$50. million on food, $20 million for agricultural purposes and 
livestock, and $50 million for the stabilisation of the Greek cur- 
rency. But some alterations in this programme have already been 
made, and President Truman reported to Congress on November 
roth that already funds assigned to reconstruction have had-to be 
transferred to the military programme. 

The American staff for their gigantic task is small—ia the 
civilian branch 140 including secretaries, and a total of 81 officers 
and men in the military, and naval branch ; but many other people, 
including employees of US contracting firms as well as military 
engineers, are also taking part. There is a feeling that time is short, 
and work must get under way if it is to be anything like finished 
by June next year. Contracts to a total value of $82,400,000 have 
already been placed with American engineering firms for work 
to be done on Greek railways, roads, bridges and ports. The 
total has been divided up imto $64 million on railways, highways 
and bridges ; $17}. million on repairs tothe ports of Piraeus, 
Salonika and Volos and clearing the. Corinth canal; and 
$900,000 for steel for the repair of 14 bridges. The contracts 
have been given on a cost-plus basis, and the total for each itém 
has been divided into the amount that will be spent in dollars 
in the United States, and the amount to be expended in drachme 
in Greece. For instance, the amount to be spent on the repair 
of roads and highways is divided into $10,300,000 for dollar 
expenditure, and $38,700,000 for local expenditure in drachme. 

The American ships bringing supplies into the Piraeus ever 
since August are a sign that, on the military side, the Americans 
mean business. $53 million worth of military supplies have 
already arrived from the USA. There has also been a steady 
delivery of food, for both the military and civilian population ; in 
July they received $9,000,000 worth, in August $17}. million, and 
im September $14} million. . 

The Americans are.also helping with Greek. export problems. 
A programme has been drawn up for the year ending June 30, 
1948. It estimates Greek exports for this year at a total of 
$93,760,000, of which the main. categories areas follows: tobacco, 
$40,000,000 ; currants, $18,200,000 ; sultanas, $10,560,000 ; olives, 
$4,000,000 ; hides, $ ; and minerals, $3,000,000. 
Steps are already bei See 10 SOE. 00k. nis progranee, By 


elsewhere for markets for her exports. Trade agreements haye 
been, or are being made with Great Britain, Italy ($12 million), 
Switzerland ($4,500,000), Sweden, the Anglo-US zones of 
Germany, and Czechoslovakia. 

The figures represent the most optimistic view of Greek 
possibilities. It is by no means certain that all available 
surpluses will reach the export market, but a foreign trade 
administration has been established as part of the Ministry of 
National Economy, and an American has recently been appointed 
as its chairman. He is to help in the administration of the 
new scheme of foreign exchange certificates, which has 
been launched to help Greek exporters and act as a check 
on imports. Under this scheme exporters selling foreign 
exchange at the banks receive in addition to the drachma 
value a certificate for the equivalent sum im foreign exchange. 
Importers, when applying for an import licence, must produce 
a certificate for the amount of foreign exchange they wish to buy. 
These certificates are negotiable on the Stock Exchange and the 
temporary exchange rate for the certificates has been fixed at 
5,000 drachmz to the pound sterling and 3,000 drachmz to the 
dollar. The system subsidises the exporters at the expense of the 
importers, who have for some time past been making notoriously 
high profits because internal prices in Greece are much higher 
than world market prices. 

At the best of times only 20 per cent of Greece is suitable for 
grain cultivation, and the civil war is ‘steadily reducing the crop- 
growing area. Immediately before the war Greece’s normal wheat 
harvest produced about 900,000 tons towards the annual con- 
sumption of 1,600,000 tons. This year the harvest is only 
450,000 tons. Greece has asked the International Emergency 
Food Council for an allocation of 700,000 tons of bread grains, 
The danger is not that the Government supporters in Greece will 
Starve this winter—for it seems certain that American food will 
continue to go in—but that this decline in grain production will 
become a permanent factor in the Greek economy, 

In tackling all these problems, one of the most serious diffi- 
culties the Americans face is inflation. Prices have risen a lot 
Since the arrival of American aid this summer. The official price 
of food is 150 times that of 1938, of clothing 229 times, and the 
general average 158 times. These estimates were made several 
months ago, and are already well outstripped by further rises in 
prices. Free and black market prices are, of course, higher still, 
and are more representative of prices actually paid. It was 
thought that the arrival of the American Mission might bring 
about a solution of the wages problem ; but no agreement has yet 
been reached, and there is still imminent danger of a strike of 
Government employees, who, until the cuts now being carried out, 
constituted 20 per cent of all employed people in Greece. 

Gold continues to be used—though illegally—for all major 
transactions: whether commercial or merely the payment of a 
tailor’s bill. Prices are quoted in. gold sovereigns and paid for ia 
drachme against the gold quotation for the day of payment. The 
value of the gold sovereign has risen to 193,000 drachm@ as 
against the 20,000 drachm# paid for {1 on a traveller’s cheque, 
All those who can are busy changing available possessions into 
gold. It is rumoured that there are 10,000,000 illegal gold sove- 
reigns in Greece today, with 20,000 changing hands each day. If 
this seers a large figure, it is not an impossible one, for gold was 
literally showered into Greece during the war to finance under- 
ground operations against the Germans, and this only added to the 
gold that was already in circulation in Greece before the waft. 
An American was heard recently to complain, “ But if we have 
sufficient confidence in the country to put 350 million dollars 
into it, why don’t the Greeks have enough belief in themselves 
to stop using gold ? ” ' 

_The reply of the ordinary Greek is made in the light of past 
history and future expectations ; seen against present needs the 
sum of $350 million looks like the one swallow that does not make 
a summer. Thus most Greeks are thinking along lines of long- 
term insecurity. There is no end in sight to the civil wat 
Already $9,000,000 of the American aid programme has been 
transferred from civilian to military aid. Even the end of the, 
civil war would not of itself mean the end to inflation. There 
will be aid from the US for one year; American influence on 
ee oe not on politics until June, 1948, . . and 
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“ Hello, old boy, I’m speaking 
from W arnes..Not.a hope.over 
Christmas, I’m afraid. Did all 
they could, of course, but 
they're booked up about ten 
times over, Pretty disappoint- 





ing, but there's one consolation. 
I've managed to book for just 


after the Christmas rush...” 


wy 


WARNES OF WORTHING 


Telephone: Worthing 2222 





The best 
dressed Father 
Christmases 


always go to 
Austin Reed's 





13 Fenchurch 8t., E.C.3 
77 Cheapside, E.C.2 





. Eddie, John, Paul... 
g. Nor me. Good to 


“ Nights like these . - 


they wouldn’t swap flyin 


os 
i ople «++ 
see the lighted cities, though, and be carrying Pe 


= NORTHOLT TO GLASGOW 
BEA operate regular week 


© BEA services. Flying time | hr. 55 weer 


y Uh fe Reservations: principal travel agents and Airways Terminal,S.W.1, vic2323 



















sone fOF usand 
(| our friends 


To choose La Tropical de Luxe for 
your Christmas smoking is to 
promise yourself a great pleasure; 
to make them your choice for 
Christmas giving is to delight 
your cigar-loving friends. For 
here is a gift with a name to in- 
spire more than ordinary 
appreciation. La Tropical de 
Luxe Cigars, excelling in mild- 
ness and delicate flavour, are 
in greater demand to-day than 
ever before in their seventy 
years history. 
In six sizes, priced from 2/5d. 
e each. Boxes of 25 and. 50, 
ae, Packets of fwe (Diplomat 
=, size), 12/7d. 
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LA TROPICAL 


Manufactured by 8. & j. B. Machado Tobacco Co. Ltd., Kingston, 
Jamaica, and guaranteed by the Government of jamaica, 


.' Sole importers in the United Kingdom: 
LAMBERT & BUTLER OF DRURY LANE, LONDON 


BRANCH OF THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO COMPANY (OF GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND), LTD, 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





New Union Nemesis 


HE first report issued in Johannesburg by the judicial 

managers, who were only appointed on October 28th to 
handle the affairs of New Union Goldfields, following the 
resignation of its chairman Mr Erleigh, and his co-managing 
director, Mr Milne, is a workmanlike document produced in 
commendably short time. New Union Goldfields was incor- 
porated in South Africa in 1934. On October 8th this year Mr 
Hersov, the chairman of Anglo-Transvaal Investment, took over 
the chairmanship of New Union from Mr Erleigh at the latter's 
urgent request. The disclosure at the time of the appointment 
of the judicial managers that New Union had borrowed from 
associated companies sums in excess of its borrowing powers 
amounting to approximately {5,000,000 had given them a 
clear brief on which to work. In addition to their own 
observations. they have also made public what the auditors 
had discovered during the preceding five months, and the 
balance sheet of the company at June 30th accompanies their 
statement with suitable annotations to bring the picture up to 
date. For the rest, the judicial managers do not mince their 
words in listing some of the methods by which the previous 
co-managing directors have sought to enrich themselves and 
their friends. 

New Union’s early activities were confined to three digging 
claims in the district of Pietersburg, Transvaal, and it 
also owned over two thousand base metal claims. The §s. 
shares were quoted around 6s, in 1938—a figure to which 
they have rapidly returned in recent weeks from 328. earlier 
this year. Up to 1941, the company had been only moderately 
successful ; profit came mainly from mining operations and the 
issued capital had been raised from the original. £140,000 to 
£320,000. But in the next six years its growth was phenomenal 
and over 120 additional companies were floated and many others 
acquired, Conditions were propitious. Industry was flourishing 
under the spur of heightened wartime demand; and easy 
money conditions enabled the company rapidly to extend its 
interests all over South Africa. When the annual meeting was 
held last February, the capital of the parent company stood at 
£1,500,000, a further issue of capital was mooted, the market 
capitalisation approached £10,000,000 and a list of the group’s 
interests resembled a classified business directory. 

It. is understandable, on that occasion, that Mr Erleigh 
ssould have been enthusiastic in his references to the great 
expansion and variety of the group’s interests. During 
1945-46, revenue from the production of metals, coal and by- 
products totalled £1,000,000 and the turnover of industrial 
enterprises was around {4,000,000. But later events show 
only too clearly that this industrial edifice was of less importance 
to the principals of the group than the intricate financial web 
which they had spun, with all its opportunities for profitable 
share dealing. Mr Erleigh, therefore, probably felt even more at 
home in describing New Union’s interlocking interests with the 
full range of other mining houses interested in the new enter- 
prises of the Orange Free State and the Eastern and Far Western 
Rand. He pointed, too, to the growing diamond interests within 
the group’s orbit and to the plans to exploit the coal resources of 
South Africa in conjunction with Anglo-Transvaal. Cement, 
cinemas, air transport, hotels, country clubs, electrical equip- 


ment, timber, confectionery, cold storage, footwear, foundries, 
rubber manufacturing and many other lines of business were 
given as lesser appendages to the list of the companies under 
the group’s sway. . 
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New Uwnton Frxances ANALYSED 











Years to June 30th 


a 


een 








1938 1945 | 1946 | = 1947 
£ £ 
Earnings and Dividends :— | | ‘ 6 
Total income .522: sas... 85,529 326,633 1,382,824 1,603,501 ' 
Mining, development and | ‘ 
prospecting costs....... 33,261 37,278 | Nil 28,815 
General expenses......... 3,056 39,831 | 52,502 | 388,667 * 
RR cask cnc cuca 6,518 84,277 788,660 | 579,458 
Capital expenditure ...... 40,000 Nil Nil Nil 
Ordinary Capital :— 
Farned wee Be ale Beeston’ 2,694 ' 166,247 } 641,662 606 661 
i = oe ee Oe ee Nil | 100,000) 343,750 | 450,0004 
ee ee ee 1-9 | 16-5 | 39-4 | 40-4 
Bald 1%. «sn se debe ann Af Nil | 10 | 25 *| 30° 
Carry forward .........- . 5,337 | 73,000 166,000 | 321,000 
Balance Sheet Analysis :-— 
Fixed Assets :-— .........00. eeeeeee 2,100,000 2,766,000 | 2,921,000 
Of which Y | | 
(a) Mining assets, etc............. 196,000 406,000 | 701,000 
(6) Motor vehicles, furniture etc. ... 24,000 | 41,000 | ou 
BGO isis ik is aeeeawuennes | 20,000 , 20,000 | 


{d) Shares in subsidiaries, at cost... | 
(e) Shares in assoc, companies at cost 


391,000 | 464,000 | —_ 510,000 
(f) Sharesin diced den 1,012,000 


5 
'f 3,603,008 
2,172,000 4 305 boo» 


(g) Borrowings by directors.......: ne | 470,000° 
(kh) Owed by associated companies. . at | 268,000 1,852,000 
(i) Owed by subsidiary companies.. | 111,000 | 113,000 75,000 
Total Current Assets....... were 1,454000 | 6,492,000 | 3,751,000 
_Of which — 
fie MR ca bids 94 6 <a o ality tna oo ca : 741,000 5,174,000 3,537,000 
(k) Advances and loans ........... | 504,000 791, os 
(2) CR se keine Steet ee eeeee 209,000 527,000 194,000 
' 
Current Liabilities :— 
Creditor’ ...........deedecse. a | 348,000! 451,000 264,000 
Due to subsidiaries. ........... a. é 7,000 | 1,000 | 67,000 
Advances from associated companies }, 658,000 5,717,000 | 7,378,000 
Taxation provision.......... gms hi 95,000 300,000 | 85,000 
Dividend CBee seer enecoesesse oeeeeee Nil 241,000 450,000’ 
Net current assets......... eeeeeeees | 1,358,000 | 1,454,000 |Dr.4,713,004 
Reserves ste eeeee eperveces eee cone eee 722,000 1,166,000 { 1,321,00 
Share capital ....... tis seteseeeenee | 1,354,000 1,600,000 | 1,500,00 





(') Of which profits from share transactions, £1,395,388. (7) Includes: 
£40,000 options granted to third parties; £125,451 legal costs on behalf 
company; and £45,669 in settlement of claims against Mr N. S. Erleigh 
personally, auditors do not .consider satisfactory explanations have been . 
ae for charging these to the company (*) Including bonus of 5 per cent. 

) Payment deferred although charged in the accounts. (*) Of total of these 
three items: unquoted shares at cost, £1,884,412 ; quoted shares at cost, 
£ 2,651,389 (value at June 30th, £2,810,819) ; the present value is much less. 
(*) Certain shares are held area arising from these loans; value of 


these at June 30th, £780, i ‘ Mr. Entei 969 in 
respect of Me Milne. é in respect of Mr. Erleigh and £362, 





This vastly expanded structure was built on the back of South 
Africa’s war and postwar boom and it is not surprising that its 
collapse has coincided with signs of postwar recession. Yet 
the real cause of disaster lies more obviously in the reckless 
financial activities of the directors who were only too willing to 
dabble in speculative propositions with the plentiful i 
resources at their command. By June 30th the financial position 
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was critical ; it needed only the general slide in security values 
since then to set the seal on the group’s difficulties. 

As nemesis had clearly overtaken New Union, Mr Erleigh, 
in the face of growing rumour, appealed to Anglo-Transvaal 
Investment to come to the rescue, though he had, according to 
Johannesburg report, long been out of sympathy with the less 
speculative endeavours of that group. But why, it has been 
asked, was the Anglo-Transvaal board willing to take over Mr 
Erleigh’s tottering structure, whose impending fall was the 
gossip of the exchanges, without first ascertaining the extent of 
its difficulties ? Can Anglo-Transvaal have been just as much in 
the dark as the public about the true financial state of the com- 
pany ? It appears so, for soon after taking over New Union it 
confirmed both the payment of the 30 per cent dividend—an 
increase of § per cent—and the proposed issue of new shares. 
Only on October 28th, some three weeks later, was it apparent 
that Anglo-Transvaal had discovered the true weakness which 
others had only been guessing at, and as a result both the 
dividend and the new issue were held in abeyance. It is 
interesting to note that the negotiations for the take over were 
carried on by Mr S. G. Menell for Anglo-Transvaal and that 
Mr A. S. Hersov (the chairman) was in America at the time. On 
the other hand it is significant that the other big mining finance 
houses have also considered it in their general interest to save 
New Union from collapse, so that by supporting the action of 
Anglo-Transvaal something might be saved from the wreckage 
and at least their joint enterprises safeguarded. A policy of 
consolidation is now to be applied to the interests of New 
Union. 

The expected—yet surely doubtful and distant—benefits of 
this step will also be shared by American Anglo-Transvaal 
through its one-third participation in any new interests acquired 
by Anglo-Transvaal. Early in October much was made of the 
advantages to South Africa which would result from this link- 
ing of American capital with the Rand and also of the gains 


889 
which would accrue to American Anglo-Transvaal from its 
interest in New Union. It is doubtful whether the American 
backers are very satisfied with the present spectacle of judicial 
managers presiding over a salvage operation to rescue what 
can be saved of their first enterprise. 

Many competent observers at first interpreted the interven- 
tion of Anglo-Transvaal in an optimistic light. But what seemed 
at first to be a story of over-ambitious expansion capable of 
being nursed to success, turns out, in the light of the latest 
revelations, to be far more serious. None can say what will 
remain after the inter-company indebtedness of New. Union has 
been disentangled, for the judicial. managers are not likely to 
complete their task for some years. The rather obvious tendency 
on the part of the “shops” to play down the seriousness of 
the affair has been set aside completely by the incriminating 
charges which have been laid by the judicial managers against 
Mr Erleigh and Mr Milne. 

As matters stand at present, the balance-sheet of the group, 
even when taken in conjunction with the auditors’ report and 
the statement of the judicial managers, gives only a, rough 
measure of the group’s difficulties. There has been much con- 
jecture about the identity of the main creditors among the 
associated companies ; on this, the latest accounts of Rooderand 
(one of the New Union group) throw some light, though it is 
not very clear. At the balance-sheet date (June 30th) New 
Union was a debtor to the extent of some {1,800,000 directly 
and indirectly to that company. Since then, New Union appears 
to have repaid all but £335,000 of this debt, though the position 
is rather obscure. An analysis of the balance-sheet of New 
Union on June 3oth and the subsequent adjustments to it gives a 
global impression of the sums involved. The assets have been 
itemised in the accompanying table and can be examined in 
order. Items (d), (e) and (f) had a total value of {4,536,000 on 
June 30, 1947, but the current value will be considerably less 
owing to the intervening fall in Stock Exchange values.and to 
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No fewer than 3,000 islands go to make up the beautiful chain 
collectively as the Bahamas. Of these only a few are inhabited—ameong 


them Watling faxed where Columbus first made landfall on his voyage 
of discovery in ¥492. The best known of the islands is New Providence 
where Nassau, the capital and one of the Empire’s most inviting play- 
grounds, provides wonderful bathing and hig game fishing with a climate 
which combining as it does a northern sky with a southern sea, has earned 
for the Bahamas the name of the “ Isles of June.” During the war a Royal 


important to secure a steady flow of aircraft to the Allied Forces in 
Europe and Africs, the island proved an important tink in the famens 
Atlantic “ plane ferry ” service. 

Full and wp-te-date information from eur branch in Nassau covering 
leeal conditions and conrmercial trends in the Islands is readily obtainable 
on request. 

BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


HEAD OFFICE: S34 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C3 
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perity of the Bank is to be found im the 
prosperity of its customers. It is, there- 
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with your Bank. The Manager at any 
branch of the Westminster Bank will 
be glad to discuss with you any prob- 
lem in which the services of the Bank 
can usefully be employed. 
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the deterioration in the value of unquoted investments. Many 
of these securities must consist of a hetegogeneous collection of 
shares with problematical value and marketability, and it would 
be premature to give them more than a nominal value 
pending the disentanglement of the group’s affairs. Items 
(h) and (i) will certainly prove to be intractable, Item (g) will 
have to be sorted out by the courts, for against these borrowings 
by directors—f298,622 net by Mr Erleigh and £171,831 net by 
Mr Milne—securities valued on June 30th at £1,143,813 remain 
deposited with the company. Item (j) has been inflated by the 
use of the cash balances of associated and subsidiary com- 
panies ; since June 30th it has been reduced to £400,000 by 
the repayment of amounts due and the net indebtedness to 
associated companies has apparently fallen from {7,445,000 to 
around £5,000,000. 

Two associated companies, Rooderand and West Rand 
Development, both recently taken out of Mr Erleigh’s hands 
by Anglo-Transvaal, have received different treatment since 
they were taken over. Rooderand has been heavily supported 
by the mining houses and the shares have risen sufficiently 
to warrant proceeding with the new issue planned some time 
before the New Union disclosure, though these plans have this 
week suffered a setback by the Treasury’s refusal to give con- 
sent to the issue in this country. West Rand Development, 
on the other hand, has been given over to a different set of 
judicial managers. The fate of a large number of other com- 
panies obviously lies in the hands of the judicial managers of 
New Union. 

Little can usefully be added to the stern words of the auditors 
on the activities of Mr Erleigh and Mr Milne over the past six 
months or so. The facts of inside share dealings financed by 
unauthorised borrowings from different companies in the group, 
and the retention of the resulting profits by the principals make 
an unsavoury story. A curious sense of morality has become 
identified with certain aspects of mining finance. Much of it is 
beyond reproach, but when it is bad, it can be very, very bad. It 
is all too common for sharedealing activities to be regarded as 
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part of the game. Perhaps it is on this easy construction of 
personal responsibility that Mr Milne saw fit to continue his 
activities. Thus he salvaged four companies with interests 
predominantly in the Orange Free State to form the Union 
Free State Group and until last week had continued to be 
their chairman ; he has also applied on behalf of certain creditors 
of New Union to have them represented as additional judicial 
managers of New Union. 

There are indeed some unpleasant morals to be drawn from 
this case both by investors and by mining finance houses, The 
whole technique of creating options and rights of vendors, on 
which the financial development of the South African gold 
mining industry has been based, presupposes the right to acquire 
shares on the cheap—though not, of course, with other people’s 
money—and it is not always easy to distinguish a fair 
consideration for the generous discounts and advantages which 
have become customary for both companies and associated 
individuals to receive as vendors. Some financial recognition of 
the mining risks which are involved can be justified. But this 
has created an atmosphere in which share market operation has 
been elevated far above the economic tasks of the mining 
industry. The less reputable elements in the industry will 
always be able to carry the speculators with them, so long as 
they are manufacturing their booms. More thoughtful in- 
vestors, however, have Jong been disturbed by these practices, 
for they are bringing into disrepute the entire range of mining 
finance, good and bad alike. Messrs. Erleigh and Milne could 
hardly have got so far as they did unless speculators, in the hope 
of profit, had not relaxed their standards of what is desirable. 
They have only themselves to blame. Many of them are now 
nursing heavy losses. Let them seek what consolation they can 
from the following passage from the auditors’ report: “ Profits 
amounting in all approximately to £270,000 which arose on 
certain share dealings carried out by the company and which 
in our opinion belong to the company, were paid to or credited 
to the personal accounts of Mr Erleigh and Mr Milne in equal 
proportions.” 


Business Notes 


Gilt-edged Adrift 


The City, in its second thoughts on Sir Stafford Cripps’s 
reaffirmation and defence of cheap money, seems to have made up 
its mind that the differences from Daltonian policy are likely to 
be more marked than the similarities—at least in the field of 
technique and short-term tactics. At all events, the gilt-edged 
market has this week had its worst tumble since the spectacular 
cracks which developed during the summer. On two successive 
days there were falls of 1 to 14 points, carrying prices of the 
irredeemable stocks back to the levels at which they stood before 
Mr Dalton, in his Mansion House speech, tried to whip up specu- 
lative interest afresh. Even more significant, perhaps, than this 
fresh break in the undated stocks has been the weakness of the 
medium-dated issues and short bonds, which in the previous 
week or so had been relatively resistant to the sagging trend. On 
Tuesday, however, when the real slide in the marker began, the 
declines spread right through the list. 

The market has been busily conjuring up rival theories to 
explain this new collapse, and early this week a much-favoured 
explanation alleged a definite decision by the authorities to launch 
the Rail compensation stock on a round 3 per cent yield basis. 
This notion, indeed, gained so much credence that at one time 
the suspicious-minded were beginning to wonder whether some 
leakage of information had occurred. But in fact there is no need 
to seek subtle or sinister explanations. Even Mr Dalton would have 
found it very difficult—and might have deemed it inexpedient 
to ry push aioe much ‘above the levels to which his hint 
oul ieaclenars be levered them. At around go, the irredeemables 
were beginning to look very vulnerable ; even with the i 
of cheaper money still in the saddle, the only hope of holding 
such prices lay in the possibility of a rough Budget, from which 
the Government shied away, .After this Budget, the prospect, 
even with Mr Dalton, have been uncertain, But now there 


is a Chancellor who, in his first speech as such, implicitly con- 
demns the primary Daltonian technique—the use of Departmental 
support—and who is obviously temperamentally unfitted to an 
attempt to lift the market by the only other short-term technique 
which is available—the technique of ballyhoo. 

Some of these home-truths have begun to sink into the market's 
consciousness. But what frightened it so suddenly this week was 
not merely the bleakness of the prospect but the fact that the new 
circumstances might be crystallised this very week-end, which is 
the moment for giving notice of redemption of the 3 per cent 
Conversion Loan next March. Up to the moment of writing, no 
formal announcement has appeared. But it will be surprising if 
the market’s fear—of an immediate Conversion issue—proves to 
be justified. A very high proportion of the £302 million of 3 per 
cent stock has certainly already found its way into Departmental 
hands, so that a decision to repay the whole sum by recourse te 
floating debt would not involve more than a technical infringe- 
ment of Sir Stafford’s maxim that Departmental purchases cause 
inflation. If this method of is inflationary, then 
inflation has already occurred. But, for that very reason, the 
absence of any replacement issue—and the postponement, there- 
fore, of any crystallisation of the new situation—would be only 
a very minor bull point. The yield basis for. the Transport stock 
a a to 3 per cent than to 2+ per cent, 

may even be a 3. per cent if.a very date is chosen. 
And this is certainly what wise financial re eae 


7 * x * 
New Chancellor and Old Policy 


It was hardly to be expected that this week’s shortened debate 
on the Finance:Bill would shed much further light on the Govern 
ment’s financial policy or upon the prospect that the new Chan- 
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cellor might later take a firmer line than his predecessor. On 
Tuesday Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr. Glenvil Hall both stood 
squarely on the ground mapped out in the Budget speech. Yet, 
in principle, Sir Stafford came very near to accepting the essence 
of the formidable body of expert criticism which the Government 
has been facing in this context for months past. He agreed that 
physical controls— 
can be jeopardised by black market activities arising from infla- 
tionary pressure, and that same principle can, of course, apply to 
the market in consumer goods where in the same way rationing 
and other physical controls may be weakened by too great infla- 
tionary pressure. It is to assist this proper direction of the national 
effort . . . that financial measures are necessary to uphold 
econemic planning. 
The critics’ case could scarcely have been put more succinctly. 
Yet, despite these admissions, the Government still believes—or 
professes to believe—that its proposals are adequate to hold the 
inflationary pressures in check, and pretends that they will suffice 
to prevent any conflict between the economic and the financial 
sides of policy, “I hope,” declared Sir Stafford, apparently in 
a new role of Pooh-Bah, “ that those who are responsible for these 
two sides of the policy of the Government will be able to work 
in as good amity as we [Mr Dalton and he] were able to do.” 
As for cheap money, Sir Stafford’s latest defence—pointing 
interestingly the contrast between his temperament and Mr 
Dalton’s—puts negatively the very fallacy which Mr Dalton always 
perpetrated positively, The ex-Chancellor always contended that 
a rise in imterest rates would be inflationary ; the new Chancellor 
contends thar a fall in interest rates is deflationary. The fallacy 
in this argument, in either of its forms, of course lies in its 
failure to consider the effects of changing interest rates both upca 
the general volume of spending (and indirectly therefore on prices) 
and upon the main elements in the Government’s own expenditure. 
Meanwhile, as a curious addendum to his illuminating comments 
last week on the vexed question of Departmental support for 
gilr-edged, Sir Stafford now admits that there have been such 
supporting purchases yet solemnly declares that “they were never 
any major factor jn the price position of securit-es.” 


* 


On the detailed Budget proposals, very little of significance 
emerged. But Sir Stafford, in an attempt to defend the principle 
of the profits tax, was entrapped into a misinterpretation of figures 
recently given in The Economist and quoted by Mr Assheton. 
Sir Stafford seemed to suggest that The Economist’s figures for 
the year 1946-47, when grossed up by the amount of EPT and 
compared with the similar figures for the last prewar year, could 
be regarded as a measure of the volume of profits which will be 
subject to taxation this year. But in fact, as the article in question 
made plain, these figures relate not to profits earned in 1946-47, 
but to those shown in company accounts issued during that 
period from which EPT had already been reducted. It is un- 
safe, therefore, to assume that they afford any accurate guide 
to the current level of profits. They may, or they may not. 
But the whole point of The Economist’s exercise was to compare 
what had happened to different forms of income since 1938. What 
happens in future rests largely on the Chancellor. On the broad 
principle of profits taxation, Mr Dalton’s attitude always was that 
EPT was a thoroughly undesirable form of taxation, particularly 
in peacetime, but that after its disappearance it might be necessary 
to find a substitute. An impartial approach to this problem would 
admit that taxation which falls specifically upon the equity share- 
holder—that is, upon the return from risk-bearing and even upon 
that from business enterprise—is scarcely the most appropriate 
substitute. But Sir Stafford, despite his approach towards the 
critics’ view of the proper role of finance, persists in treating the 
whole problem on the level of party politics, by declaring simply 
that the Opposition “ would «ather protect the pocket and attack 
the stomach,” whereas he took the opposite view. 


* * * 


Odeon Consolidation under Fire 


Mr J. A. Rank has been on the defensive this week, following 
his announcement of the intention of Odeon Theatres to purchase 
the entire share capital of General Cinema Finance Corporation. 
General Cinema Finance Corporation is a private company which 
controls General Film Distributors, and also, through the 
Metropolis and Bradford Trust, the Gaumont British. Picture 
Corporation. The essence of the present plan is for Odeon 
Theatres—a public company which was originally exclusively 


891 
concerned, and is still very largely concerned, with the exhibiting 
side of the film business—to acquire complete control of a com- 
pany of which the share capital is largely held by Manorfield 
Investments (which is. the apex of control of the Rank organ- 
isation) and has substantial interests in film production. Mr Rank 
has claimed that this move will give Odeon Theatres a guaranteed 
supply of films, though in the latest report of Odeon Theatres 
it was already claimed that the company was obtaining great 
benefit from a working arrangement with the Rank producing 
interests. 

Now it is apparently decided, without consulting the share- 
holders, further to tighten this connection by a controlling financial 
link, It is relevant here to point out, without) overstressing the 
fact, that the original prospectus for the public issue of debenrures 
and ordinary shares made by. Odeon Theatres in 1937 stated in 
beld type that it was not the intention of the company under any 
circumstances to engage in the production side of the industry. 
Companies do, of course, change their policies, but if they are 
wise they take the precaution of consulting their shareholders. 
In 1944 Mr Rank was already suggesting to Odeon shareholders 
that a greater interest.in film production might be necessary in 
order to ensure continuity of supplies, and he referred to an 
investment in British and Dominion Film Corporation, which 
had this object. Now he has gone a stage further in proposing 
that Odeon Theatres should acquire General Cinema Finance 
Corporation, for which Mr Rank claims that he has secured 
approval of more than go per cent of the ordinary shareholders. 
This, of course, is not a difficult feat, for the equity of Odeon 
Theatres is small in relation to the capital invested by the public 
in the other securities of the company, and it-is largely controlled 
by or on behalf of Mr Rank. At the annual meeting of Odeon 
Theatres this year Mr Rank congratulated himself and his invest- 
ment advisors on having successfully raised from the public over 
£13 million of prior charge capital for the Odeon group at an 
average of 33 per cent. But these operations must have owed at 
least some part of their success to the understanding that the 
investment was primiarily in the exhibiting side of the Rank 
organisation and to a minor extent only in film production. It 
is at least doubtful, given the more speculative nature of film 
production, whether large sums would have been forthcoming at 
such a low rate of interest if the prospectuses had laid the same 
stress on the acquisition of film producing by Odeon Theatres 
that Mr Rank is now expressing, 


* * x 


Mr Rank’s Reply 


In replying to criticisms occasioned by the tone and uninforma- 
tive character of his initial statement, Mr Rank has shown him- 
self somewhat sensitive and not wholly convincing. In the first 
place, although he states that the deal will be financed from the 
resources of Odeon Theatres, at June 28th, the date of the latest 
accounts, the Odeon Theatres group had net current liabilities 
(consolidated) amounting to £1,849,115. The finance of the film 
industry is something of a law unto itself, but in view of this large 
apparent deficiency of working capital, can the purchase of the 
share capital of General Cinema Finance Corporation, which, 
according to Mr Rank, will involve the sum of over £1,000,000, 
be financed without a further appeal to the capital market ? 
Presumably the deal is not a mere matter of exchange 
of shares. It is worth noting that out of the £1,225,000 capital of 
General Cinema Finance Corporation, consisting of £1,175,000 
£1 preferred and £50,000 in deferred shares, Mr Rank himself 
says he is directly or indirectly interested in 631,870 preferred 
shares and 478,497 1s. deferred shares and that he is selling these 
at the price which he paid for them. This is not an argument 
which would sway Odeon Theatres shareholders so effectively as 
the knowledge of what assets they were acquiring from the deal. 
If it is merely a matter of putting Odeon Theatres. in a position 
to dictate what type of films it requires. for exhibition, surely 
Mr Rank, through his private interest in General.Cinema Finance 
Corporation and through his other investments on the producing 
side, could have ensured that, with the monopoly weapon of his 
great exhibiting circuits to bargain with, he would be able to 
obtain the films of his desire. 

Odeon Theatres shareholders outside the inner conclave of the 
group require as a minimum to be given the latest statement of 
accounts of the General Cinema Finance Corporation. Ar present 
they are completely in the dark about the quality of that company 


viewed as a long-term investment.: No one would call in question © 


the acumen and energy with which Mr Rank has built up his in- 
terests in the film industry. But he holds a substantial vendor in- 
terest in the company which he proposes Odeon Theatres should 
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acquire. It is a business ranging beyond the exhibiting sphere. 
It may involve new capital for Odeon Theatres. And even with- 
out recourse to new capital, it is surely desirable that shareholders 
and representatives of the prior charge capital should be consulted 
before any irrevocable step is taken. It is not enough for Mr Rank 
to wave the flag of the national film industry in defence of his 
latest move, though he of all people is entitled to be its chief 
standard bearer. And it would be dangerous for him to suppose 
that the Rank Organisation is something apart from the public 
companies, with their millions of publicly subscribed capital, 
which are the main sources of earning power of the group. It is 
recognised that existing production facilities must be fully 
used and extended to make up the leeway in the supply of foreign 
films caused by the 75 per cent ad valorem duty. The President 
of the Board of Trade has again been in consultation with British 
producing interests about it this week. Mr Rank’s objects are 
understandable ; but his method of presenting the case for a 
closer participation by Odeon Theatres in film production falls 
short of what is necessary and desirable. 


* * * 


On Not Building Houses 


One by one—but all too slowly—the Government spokes- 
men are beginning to approach the truth that finance has a part 
to play in the effort to solve Britain’s economic problem. Until 
only a few months ago every one of them would have contended 
that the volume of priority work done—the amount of building, 
re-equipment, electricity plant installation and so forth—was 
governed almost wholly by the volume of resources “ provided ” for 
such purposes in the planners’ programmes and allocated to them 
by the physical controls. But now Mr Morrison has discovered 
“a real link between the money you don’t save and the house 
that doesn’t get built.” He was speaking at a “ Silver Lining ” 
savings meeting, in the course of which he also gave a novel and 
colourful, but on the whole quite apt, classification of the varieties 
of money—ranging from speculators’ “ hot” money to the “cool, 
calm and collected” money of those who soberly do their savings 
duty. 

Mr Morrison should continue his essays in simple economics. 
He will find the next step in logical progression to be both illumi- 
nating and salutary—and perhaps unpalatable. Since voluntary 
savings are demonstrably unable to release all the resources which 
capital projects and exports now require, those unbuilt houses, 
unerected plants and unexported goods are even more directly 
linked to the taxes which are not levied and the subsidies which 
are paid. But this last point, unhappily, seems likely to prove the 
pons asinorum of Socialist economics. Mr Morrison, in the 
very same breath, re-affirmed the Government’s determination to 
maintain real wages. 

At first glance, the latest figures suggest that the Silver Lining 
drive is succeeding in arresting at last the depressing trend of net 
savings. In the week to November 15th gross receipts, at £19.3 
million, were the best since end-July. Apparently reflecting the 
end of Budget forestalling, withdrawals and repayments declined 
by £1,200,000 from the high level reached in the pre-Budget 
week. Hence the week’s net savings, at £5,500,000, were the 
best since early May. This looks heartening, but unfortunately 
the figures relate to a week in which the cheques for {100 million 
of war damage value payments were posted and in which the 
Exchequer’s actual disbursements on this account totalled £52 
million. Properly construed, therefore, the figures really disclose 
a large net dis-saving. For the first thirty-three weeks of this 
financial year net savings totalled £89.2 million in contrast with 
£199.1 million in the similar period of 1946-47 ; they are running 
at more than 60 per cent below the target rate. Moreover, in the 
financial year to date £564 million of 3 per cent Defence Bonds 
has been repaid at maturity. These repayments are not included 
in “encashments” for the purpose of computing the so-called 
net savings, nor do the figures take into account the interest 
portion of the sums disbursed on encashments of Savings 
Certificates. 

* * * 


*« Selective Priorities ’’ in Steel 


After questions on Thursday last week Mr Marquand made 
@ statement on steel supplies which for obscurity would be 
to match. The statement purported to deal with the situa- 
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evident for several months past that these programmes wee 
absorbing an inordinate amount of steel and might ; ‘ 

the competing programmes for the expansion of exports or sayj 

of imports. To accord to the latter the same priority which af 
present attaches to “PML” might, in Mr Marquand’s words, 
“create a position in which the priority element in steel would, 
exceed the non-priority element, with the result that. the priority 
labei would tend to become meaningless.” : 

The plain meaning of this muddy prose is that the priority 
classes, hurriedly set up in the fuel crisis of last winter and since 
unchanged, have been taking too large a share of curfent stéel 
production. What that share is has never been disclosed, byt 
estimates range between 30 per cent and 40 per cent of total om. 
put, excluding sheet steel.. The machinery for allocation of steel 
has for some time been under review ; Sir Stafford Cripps, who 
reported several weeks ago that a good start had been made in 
wringing out the inflation from the excessive supply of “M” 
forms, has this week disclosed that the new system will not be in 
operation before the spring. When the new scheme is working 
it will gradually be possible (to quote Mr Marquand again) “to 
reduce bulk priority allocations without detriment to the carrying 
out of the programmes concerned.” It has been decided “to 
introduce concurrently” (presumably with the new system, 
though Mr Marquand did not make this clear) “a strictly limited 
system of selective priorities” so that schemes for export expan- 
sion Or import saving will not be held up for lack of particular 
quantities or qualities of steel. 

If this means that the existing “PML” priorities are to be 
tapered off, as Mr Marquand appeared to suggest, it will be 
generally welcome, though much will depend on how far one 
batch of priorities for the expansion of fuel and power is supple- 
mented or replaced by another batch for export programmes. 
But since there are no figures of allocations, nor of supplies of 
steel provided under bulk priorities, the new system does not 
carry the matter very much further so far as the non-priority— 
though still essential—user of steel is concerned. Is it really 
necessary that these important matters should be discussed on 
the plane of official metaphysics and not in words of meaning? 
And what is the objection to the disclosure of the quantities of 
steel which are involved ? Without them it is impossible to 
decide whether the scheme is good or bad or whether the alloca- 
tion machinery is working well—until it becomes only too obvious 
that it is not. 

* * * 


Anglo-Swedish Payments 


The supplementary monetary agreement signed between the 
governments of Sweden and the United Kingdom this week is 
of exceptional importance, both on monetary and commercial 
grounds. It was only last July that a first supplementary agree 
ment had been signed between the two countries. This agree- 
ment amended the basic agreement of March, 1945, under which 
no specific provision had been made for a mutual undertaking 
to hold one another’s currencies. The supplementary agreement 
of last July froze up to the end of 1949 the balance of £25 million 
which had been accumulated by Sweden, and further provided 
that each central bank would be prepared to hold the other's 
currency up to £5,000,000 or its equivalent, any excess over that 
figure being convertible into gold. Within a few weeks of that 
agreement being signed, sterling had ceased to be convertible and 
the new arrangement had to be further amended. The terms of 
this new amendment have been announced this week. The two 
central banks have now agreed to sell their currencies against the 
currency of the other until a limit of £8,000,000 or its equivalent 
has been reached, after which sales will be against gold, The 
convertibility provision does not, however, come into operation 
until May 1, 1948, and until that date the Swedish Riksbank may 
be called We to accumulate sterling balances in excess of this 
ceiling of £8,000,000 in its number one account at the Bank of 
England. This is in addition to the £25 million which remaifs 
immobilised in the number two account and in the account of 
the Riksgaldskontoret. until the end of 1949. Balances held by 
each central bank will be covered by a reciprocal exchange 
guarantee On terms to be agreed between them. ivy 

The wording of the agreement appears to suggest that the 
guarantee will follow the Anglo-Belgian pattern and provide pro- 
tection for changes in value between the two currencies 
and not against depreciation in terms of gold. Under the new 
agreement Sweden remains a member of the transferable accoumt 


group of countries but it is interesting to note that the freedom 
to make sterling available for payments outside Sweden and tht 
sterling area applies only to “such countries as may be agreed 
In other words, the 


between the contracting governments,” 
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All the business of war and, 
indeed, all the business of 
life, is to endeavour to find 
out what you don’t know 
by what you do 

WELLINGTON 


The unknown facter im many business calculations 


is frequently ‘dentified and brought onder contre! 


British Cotton Textiles 


by a conference with your bank manager. 


The urgency of increasing exports of British 
Textile goods to the hard currency countries needs 
no emphasis. How can such exports be financed ? 
What Foreign Exchange regulations are involved ? 
How can the exporter ensure prompt reimburse- 
ment? Our intimate knowledge of interna- 4% 
tional trade enables us to offer expert and a 
up-to-date guidance on these and similar 
questions. 


GLYN, MILLS & CO. 


Head Office: 67 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
Associated Banks: 
Royal Bank of Scotland — Williams Deacon’s Bank Limited 








Another shrewd saying of the great Duke is: “ My 





rule is always to do the business 


of the day in the day.” 
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attention and prompt decisions 


are rules im Martins Bank. 


MARTINS BANK 


LIMITED 


LIVERPOOL, LONDON, & BRANCHES. 














Trading Opportunities 
in the NEAR EAST 


Close contact, covering 45 years, with every 
phase of commerce, industry, agriculture and 
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principle of “administrative twansferability” enters into the 
Swedish agreement almost as obstrusively as in the agreement 
with Belgium. 

Tne Anglo-Swedish negotiations have been as urgently con- 
cerned with trade matters as with the machinery of payments. 
The two governments have agreed that their objective should be 
to bring payments betweetl the two monetary areas into balance 
and to encourage commercial exchanges at the highest possible 
level without involving either in any loss of gold. Under the 
general plan Sweden has agreed to lift restrictions on a wide range 
of goods imported from the sterling area and the United Kingdom 
Government has undertaken to do all it Can-to-encourage exports 
to Sweden. Sweden, for its part, has agreed to facilitate the 
export to the United Kingdom of timber, pulp, paper. iron ore 
and certain other products. Thé-two governments hope that 
payments between the two monetary areas in 1948 may be raised 
from the present annual level of.some £30 million to about £50 
million in each direction. This is the most interesting experiment 
yet made in attempting to achieve bilateral equilibrium in pay- 
ments with a non-sterling country and much interest will focus 
on the result. The experiment has certainly begun on the right 
lines by setting a goal of mutual trade well above the figure of 
that now being transacted. 


* * * 
Companies Act in Operation 


On Monday next, the first batch of provisions of the new 
Companies Act will enter into force under a Board of Trade 
Order. During the final stages of the Bill in the House of Lords, 
it was indicated that the new Act would be brought into effect 
in stages, beginning with concessions and alleviations and those 
provisions which place duties on the Board of Trade rather than 
the business community ; the accounting provision (on which an 
announcement is shortly expected) would be brought into effect 
after giving notice of not less than six months, while the detailed 
provisions would be left until the new Act had been consolidated 
—a step which is foreshadowed in the King’s Speech. 

The provisions which come into force on December Ist relieve 
companies from the need to disclose previous nationalities of 
directors (Section 27), from having to give distinctive numbers 
to fully paid shares (Section 69), and provide easier means of alter- 
ing the Memorandum of Association (Sections 76 and 77). The 
new powers conferred on the Board of Trade under Sections 42 
tO 45, permit it to investigate the affairs of companies on applica- 
tion by shareholders (not less than 200 or holders of not less than 
one-tenth of the issued shares) or by special resolution of the 
company or Court Order, or on the Board of Trade’s own volition 
in circumstances suggesting fraud or misconduct or lack of reason- 
able information to shareholders. This power of investigation 
will now extend to the whole group of companies of which the 
company under investigation may be a member. , 

Sections 46 to 48, which contain the new powers of investiga- 
tion of beneficial ownership of shares—which were inserted into 
the Act in substitution for the original clauses requiring disclosure 
of beneficial ownership’by tegistered holders*of Sharés—also come 
into operation. These powers may. be exercised on the Board’s 
volition where it finds good reason to do so, or on a bona fide 
application .by.. shareholders... 

*~ * * 


Motors and the New Tariffs 


The motor industry, from which a great contribution is ex- 
pected towards the export drive, does not appear to have derived 
any noteworthy benefit from the Geneva tariff agreements, and it 
has to face the consequences of a number of concessions which 
may benefit its foreign competitors.- Among the latter, the reduc- 
tions of preferences on British motor vehicles imported by New 
Zealand and India—in the latter case they will eventually be 
eliminated—will expose the British motor industry more directly 
to the winds of international competition. Certain reductions 
in the Australian tariffs on motor bodies and panels have been 
ee though the preferences on imports of chassis is being 
reduced. 

But the “ biggest blow” to British car manufacturers is the 
change in the basis of duty on cars valued up to £400 fob im- 
ported into South Africa from £1 38. Ico Ib. weight to 20 per 
cent ad valorem. The industry calculates that for a typical small 
British car this will treble the duty—one well-known model which 
now pays £23 will in future pay £70. The only change in the 
United States tariff is a reduction in the duty on trucks-and buses 
from 25 per cent to 124 per cent which is not likely to prove of 
great advantage to British ers, in view of the superiority 
of the typical. American heavy-duty vehicle. ‘The new import 
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restrictions introduced by Canada will also have an adverse effect, 

Mr L. P. Lord’s speech to the shareholders of Austin Motors 
this week showed that, despite fiscal and industrial difficulties, 
the group is going ahead with its plans for developing a° large 
export trade to the United States. The chairman hoped to be 
able to ship “ many thousands ” of cars next year ; they vould not 
provide much direct profit (they wll, of course, spread the over. 
heads at Longbridge over a larger volume of production) but the 
company should bring back “many millions of dollars.” Tt wil} 
not be merely the shareholders who wish the company well in a 
task which it has undertaken with such confidence—at the 
time, indeed, when the chairman anticipates the possibility 
“invaluable export markets .. . may remain open to us for no 
longer than the next nine to twelve months.” Meanwhile, the 
difficulty of seizing these fleeting opportunities for export trade 
is increased by the failure to increase production to the level of 
installed capacity—a failure which arises from shortage of 
materials of all kinds, and is enhanced by the inevitable difficulties 
arising from the change over of models which is now in progress 
at the Austin works. 

. * . 


very 
that 


Credit Control in USA 


First on the list of President Truman’s ten points for an anti- 
inflationary programme was legislation “ to restore consumer credit 
controls and to restrain the creation of inflationary bank credit.” 
The proposals have not yet found specific and detailed form, but 
there have been recent indications of the manner in which they 
will crystallise. The control of consumer credit, that is of the 
terms on which hire purchase facilities were granted, lapsed at 
the beginning of this month. In the present economic situatiog 
a large extension of consumer credit would have damaging infla- 
tionary effects and the administration is likely to demand at 
least a restoration of the powers of control wielded until November 
Ist by the Federal Reserve system. The demands for additional 
restraints on the creation of bank credit are likely to take the 
form of raising the ceilings to which the Federal Reserve Board 
is now entitled to lift the reserve requirements of member banks 
of the Federal Reserve system. These ceilings for demand 
deposits are now 26 per cent for banks in central reserve cities 
(the figure actually in operation is 20 per cent), 20 per cent for 
banks in reserve cities and 14 per cent for country banks (the 
actual requirements for the last two categories are at these 
ceilings). According to a statement made this week by Mr 
Snyder, Secretary to the Treasury, Congress will be asked to 
adjust these ceilings to a single figure of 25 per cent for all 
member banks, irrespective of their location. In addition, the 
maximum reserve requirement against time deposits, which is 
now 6 per cent for all banks, is to be raised to 10 per cent. With 
these added powers at the disposal of the Federal Reserve authori+ 
ties considerable deflationary pressure could be brought to beat 
on the credit situation. The banking position is highly amenable 
to control since excess reserve balances are at present at a com- 
paratively low level, i 

These designs make it evident that the United States are about 
to apply orthodox measures of monetary control in neutralising 
the additional inflatconary impact of any assistance to Europe, 
The general lines of policy were marked out with great clarity 
im a joint statement issued this week by the Board of Governors, 
of the Federal Reserve system, the Controller of the Currency, 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation and the National 
Association of Supervisors of State Banks. The statement said 
that the country was experiencing a boom of “ dangerous pro- 
portions ” and urged banks to curtail all Joans that helped specula- 
tion in real estate, commodities or securities. It added that bank 
credit, under existing conditions, “ should be confined to financing 
what will help production rather than merely increase consumer 
demand.” The contract:on of credit thus foreshadowed is already 
producing its effects. This week there has been a_ general 
upward adjustment of all commercial bank loan rates by around 
3 per cent. The margin between British and American short 
money rates promises to widen further and the question must 
soon arise whether, despite the insulation of the London and New 
York markets, the former can completely divorce itself from the 
trends so clearly under way on the other side of the Atlantic, 


* * * 

Middle Witwatersrand Inquiry i 
The Johannesburg Stock Exchange has now issued a report. 

following its inquiry into dealings there in Middle Witwatersrand 
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GOOD BUSINESS! 





I, spite of first appearances, there are more orders shown 
here for 1947 than for 1946. The 1947 “file” takes up only a 
fraction of the space formerly necessary, because the firm in question 
decided to turn over to Micro-filming order records. By using the 
automatic Commercial Recordak camera they can get 3,000 of these 
on a 100 ft. roll of 16mm. film. 


Can photography aid your business ? 


WRITE TO KODAK 


DEPT. E553 « ‘RECORDAK’ DIVISION OF KODAK LTD « ADELAIDE HOUSE 
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The world agrees a ape 


Today, the traditional pastimes of this country are known 
and accepted throughout the world. They grow more 
popular every year because they're fundamentally 
GOOD ..... whether it’s the Royal and Ancient game 
of golf or that other familiar pleasure which comes from 
saying..... 


Player! please @ 
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KIRKSTALL ABBEY 


ENTURIES* OLD »© ABBEYS, ~ churches, castles, 
mansions of imposing exteriors . . . furnishings 
and decorations, priceless heirlooms of the 
craftsmen of the past—these are the historic 
background of the Yorkshire of to-day with its 
thousands of craftsmen skilled in so many trades. 
This tradition is to be seen throughout Yorkshire, 
among its people, in its cities and towns, in its 
industries, and is the solid foundation upon which 
“The Yorkshire Post” is established, 
Owned, edited and published in Yorkshire. it is 
indeed part of Yorkshire life, yet with that breadth 
of outlook which causes its viewpoints to be studied 
and quoted throughout the world, 
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protected tenant, are the 
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DISCOVERY OF BRITAIN 1947 


Yes, it’s Britain’s turn to be discovered! Cinema 
audiences in most countries are getting a good look at 
British folk, maybe for the first time, as a result of the 
much increased showing of British films abroad. 

It seems they’re glad to know us. The way we walk, 
talk, dress—where we work, what we play, the way we 
live. These are the commonplaces of life, but they are 
what men and women have in common. Sometimes they 
emerge from a nation’s literature, sometimes they take a 
hundred years to find their way across land and sea and 
other barriers. 


Good films, being invitations to friendly voyages of 
discovery, are helping in this urgent task of wiping out 
the ‘ blind spots,’ the ignorance and insularity and the 
silly fears which follow from all these. Once there was 
talk of ‘a far-away country’ and ‘ people of whom we 
know nothing.’ But such phrases need to be erased from 
every language. _ Films are one of the best means, ready 
to hand, of taking the blinkers off the human race and of 
spreading this knowledge and understanding of which we 
are all in such need. 


J. ARTHUR RANK ORGANISATION. LIMITED 
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of the exceptional bore-hole results on the company’s ies 
that day. While the report exonerates the members of the 
Johannesburg Stock Exchange, this is not quite the point, 
for it was not suggested that any member was implicated, Had 
the inquiry been pursued into the whole range of dealings on 
that day, the findings might have provided a more conclusive 
answer to the suspicions that some persons were able to act with 
advance information of the bore-hole values. It will be remem- 
bered that the price of the shares on the London Stock Exchange 


rose from 13s. 3d. at the opening on November 3rd to 19s. before . 


the news of the phenomenal values of 1,652. inch-dwts. was 
announced. This rise was engendered solely in sympathy with 
the advance in the price of the shares on the Johannesburg Ex- 
change during the day. No action was taken. by the London 
Stock Exchange, for Middle Witwatersrand shares are dealt in 
here under the old Appendix 34E, which allows reciprocal dealings 
in shares quoted on Empire exchanges. 

If irregularities did in fact occur, their expurgation would be 
essentially a.domestic matter for the Johannesburg Stock Ex- 
change, and it would be impolitic to press the matter further from 
London. But is not the liaison between the two exchanges. inti- 
mate enough to convey something of the dissatisfaction which is 
felt in Throgmorton Street and to translate it into further action 
in Johannesburg ?. Investors in London have recently had their 
full share of shocks from South African mining circles, and 
they have good cause to remember . the past two months on 
account of the New Union affair alone. Many observers had 
been intrigued by the timely diversion of attention from the 
New Union revelations caused by the sudden rise in the shares 
of Middle Witswatersrand. The report of the Johannesburg 
Stock Exchange authorities tries to have it both ways, for while 
it declares that no member in Johannesburg acted improperly, it 
goes On to say that the committee has taken such action as it 
considers necessary with a view to preventing a similar occur- 
rence in future. Exactly what is to be prevented ? Was mischief 
done and, if so, who was responsible ?. This brief and dis- 
appointingly uninformative report will not succeed in allaying 
the suspicion that this is a case where a flagrant breach of ‘trust 
occurred and improper use was made of the facilities of a recog- 
nised stock exchange. It is to be hoped that the Johannesburg 
Stock Exchange does not regard the matter as closed. 


* * * 


Strength of Sterling 


There has been a welcome hardening in free sterling rates in 
New York in the last few days, a paradoxical development given 
the continuing evidence of the British balance of payments diffi- 
culties. The paradox must be explained largely in terms of tech- 
nical factors. During the period that preceded the suspension 
of convertibility of sterling there can be no doubr that sterling 
was oversold. In a few cases this overselling was actual bear 
speculation which took the form of forward sales by overseas 
operators to others who were prepared to buy at a discount. Such 
sales were probably substantial in August, when the three-months 
quotation for forward sterling in New York was at a discount of 
I cent per month on the spot quotation. These forward sales are 
now being covered and this helps to explain the shortening of 
discount of forward sterling, which has come down to under 2 
cents for 3 months, Another form taken by the overselling of 
sterling was the hastening of genuine authorised purchases of 
dollars in anticipation of the normal timetable and, conversely, 
the delaying of purchases of sterling. The effect of these can be 
compared with that of more speculative operations, since a con- 
siderable amount of sterling which in the normal course would 
have been bought a few weeks ago, is being acquired now at the 
eleventh hour. ! : 
The impact of purchases of sterling on the rate in 
New York is accentuated by the fact that sterling working 
balances maintained by American banks and other institutions 
have run down to almost negligible proportions. This absence 
of a normal cushion of sterling balances makes itself felt when 
substantial sterling payments have to be made on American 
account. It has recently become a normal experience for London 
banks to be asked by the American banks for which they act as 
agents to sell them sterling at shorter delivery than,the two days 
which have to elapse before sterling acquired through official pur- 
chases from the Bank of England is made available. In the New 
York market the rate for sterling has this.week hardened to 
4.03!-3, showing how close the market rate is pressing against 
the official range of 4.02}-4.03}. This range of open market quota- 
tions shows clearly that buyers predominate. If this behaviour of 
the rate for authorised operations in sterling can be trusted as a 
guide to the prevailing trend of sales and purchases of dollars it 
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follows that the encroachment on the British gold reserves should 
now be running at a decidedly slower pace than a few weeks ago. 
Even if sterling working balances are not being built up by non« 
sterling countries, the meré attempt to meet current requirements 
of sterling together with the covering of short positions that were 
opened in the crucial July and August period, should be bringing 
their belated relief to the sterling position. 


* * x 


Nickel and the Tariff Agreement 


The International Nickel Company has announced a reduc- 
tion in its price for refined nickel in the United States of 1} cents 
to 33; cents a lb. The new price will become operative on 
January rst, when the Geneva Tariff Agreement will be provi- 
sionally introduced by the eight “ key countries,” which include 
the United States and Canada, Already last April Mr Robert C. 
Stanley, chairman of the International Nickel Company, told the 
shareholders that if the United States import duty on nickel 
were reduced, the company would pass on the reduction to con- 
sumers. At Geneva the United States agreed to cut its import 
duty on refined nickel by 50 per cent—from 23 cents to 1} cents 
a lb. Hence the adjustment in the United States price. It is not, 
however, intended to change the nickel price for the rest. of the 
world, and in Britain nickel will therefore remain at £190 per 
long ton. But this will hardly affect the normal relationship 
between the American and world nickel prices,. Even before the 
war the United States used to pay slightly less, and it was only 
in the autumn of 1945 that the American price was adjusted to 
the world price level with an increase from 31} cents to 35 cents 
to meet the increased production costs which took place during 
the war. 

The United States has, of course, always been the world’s 
leading market for nickel, and its position has assumed further 
importance since 1945 by the virtual disappearance of German, 
Japanese and Russian markets. Thus the reduction in the 
American import duty is of gréat significance to the Canadian 
producers, although the United States has in the past imported 
duty free about one-third of its nickel requirements, in the form 
of ore, matte and oxide. The reduction in price will hardly have 
any immediate repercussions, but it may play an important part 
if demand should slacken. In 1946 consumption of nickel in the 
United States established a new peacetime record of 71,500: tons 
in spite of the strikes in the American steel and motor car indus- 
tries. This year a peak of nearly 90,000 tons may be reached, 
while consumption in the rest of the world, despite the closing of 
the three important prewar markets, is described as most satis- 
factory. 6 

The heavy accumulation of stocks which overshadowed . the 
market in 1945 has been absorbed, and Canadian production, 
which was limited to 50 per cent of capacity until the autumn of 
1946, now exceeds 80 per cent of its maximum potential. As a 
result, world output of nickel this year is expected to exceed 
148,000 tons, compared with 125,000 tons last year and 
120,000 tons in 1939. If the present trend of consumption is 
maintained, the wartime peak, established in 1943, may be sur- 
passed next year. After the first world war it took ten years 
before the wartime rates of production and consumption were 
regained. The great progress which is being made in the indus- 
trial application of nickel alloys, together with the increased .use 
of nickel in coinage, may materially help the current expansion 
in demand. o 

o *« 


Scottish Banking Results 


It is seldom that the accounts of individual banks call for 
any special comment, but for a variety of reasons the statements 
of two of the Scottish banks, the Royal and the Commercial, are 
of unusual interest. The Royal has this year brought its accounts 
into line with established practice by publishing comparative 
figures for the first time and by consolidating deposits with drafts 
outstanding, and loans with advances, The distinctions here had 
lost. any: real ‘meaning and the loss of information is insignificant, 
but it is a pity that the bank did not at the same time differentiate 
between money at call.and transit items. For lack of this dis- 
tinction, it is impossible to determine net deposits, but the gross 
figure has risen during the year by some £12. million, or over 
10 per cent. The corresponding rise for the Commercial is some 
84 per cent, to £107.8 million, these figures comparing with in- 
creases of some 5} per cent for the Londo» clearing banks for 
the year to mid-October. Even allowing for the fact that favour- 
able balances in one or two very large accounts can distort the 





total figures of a Scottish bank, it seems clear that imdustry north 
of the border has obtained its full share of expansion in the past 

In the case of the Royal the bulk of the new money has gone 
into longer dated investments, which are up by over £6,000,000. 
The date of the accounts, October ith, saw gilt-edged only a 
trifle above the lowest of the recent fall, and this fact may account 
for the adoption of a rather less precise wording in the report. The 
expression “a valuation of the bank’s investments at October 11, 
1947 is in excess of the sums at which they appear in the annexed 
State of Affairs” is substituted for the assurance—customary at 
least since 1932—that all investments were taken in at or under 
the prices ruling at the date of the accounts. For the rest, there 
is a rise in money market assets, partly offset by a modest drop of 
£1,000,000 in the holding of deposit receipts, while advances show 
an expansion of some 12 per cent, or £3,250,000. The Commercial 
Bank, evidently pursuing a different policy, shows a very modest 
increase in money market assets and a slump from £12 million 
to £7,000,000 in TDRs. In consequence, it is able to show a 
substantially larger proportionate increase in investments, while 
advances have risen by 264 per cent, or rather more than those of 
the clearing banks over a corresponding period. Investments in 
this bank amount to 63.5 per cent of gross deposits, compared 
with 52.1 per cent for the Royal ; their valuation basis is described, 
as for many years past, in a form of words essentially the same as 
that now adopted by the Royal Bank. The accounts are made up 
to October 25th, by which time a further material recovery in 
gilt-edged prices had occurred. 

The feature of the Commercial Bank’s report is, however, the 
payment of a dividend in excess of that ruling before the war. 
Last year it split its “A” shares and paid up, out of undisclosed 
reserves, 1s. for every §s. previously subscribed. It is now paying 
15 per cent on 6s., compared with 16 per cent on §s. before the 
war. This increase of one-eighth in the actual payment will 
rapidly compensate the shareholders for the ultra-cautious reduc- 
tion in the dividend to 15 per cent during the war period. 


i 


* x * 


Larger Exports in October 


The increase in exports last month was encouraging; the 
total for October is £108 million compared with £99 million in 
September, and is only {£2,000,000 less than the peak figure 
for July. This expansion was primarily due to considerably 
larger shipments of vehicles and machinery—which together 
accounted for one-third of total exports—and to increased exports 
of textiles, particularly rayon and woollen goods. 

The value of exports of vehicles, locomotives and ships (£19.4 
million) was nearly £3,000,000 above the previous record in July, 
owing to a significant expansion in the sales of merchant ships 
abroad. The number of new cars sent abroad last month totalled 
14,186 and exceeded the record figure for September by 1,600 ; 
the chief markets, however, were not in the dollar countries but 
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in Belgium, India and South Africa. Similarly, exports of bicycley 
(136,400) also reached a record level, for the second month* 

succession, with India and South Africa as the main acleonandal 
Although shipments of machinery showed an increase of £1,000,009 
on the month, the total of £16.8 million was slightly below the 
July figure, and they are now taking second place to the vehidle 
group. India and South Africa were the principal markets. Exports 
of silk and rayon goods reached a record level of £2 0 
going mainly to Australia, New Zealand, South Africa a 


- Canada. Wool manufactures (£5,700,000) were the highest singe 


1928, and some 5 per cent went to the United States. Exports of 
cotton goods were slightly smaller than in September, but apart 
from that month they were the highest attained since the war. 

It is impossible to assess from these figures for a single month 
the degree of progress towards: the achievement of the 
targets. But it is evident that the vehicle group is making good 
progress, although current reports suggest that at least a temporary 
limit may have been reached to any further export expansion, 
The tonnage of machinery exported was 64 per cent above the 
prewar level compared with the volume target for next June af 
12§ per cent. Tonnage and volume are not, of course, identi 
but they can be used as a rough approximation. There is a 
a long way to go before next year’s targets are achieved—if indeed 
they can be achieved. Expansion in exports of machinery, textiles, 
electrical goods, chemicals and rubber manufactures will have to 
be considerably larger than at present to justify optimism about 
Britain’s trade position. 


Shorter Notes 


The note circulation this week shows another large contm- 
seasonal fall, by £7,600,000, following the abnormal decline by 
£12 million in the previous week. The fourth week in November 
normally marks the beginning of the Christmas currency demands, 
with an expansion of some £3,000,000 to £4,000,000 in the circu- 
lation, One partial explanation may be that much “ Christmas” 
spending has this year already occurred, being merged into the 
Budget forestalling rush. Another factor, possibly even more 
important, may be the disgorging of black market notes for fear 
of the calling in of the existing issue. 


* 


Demand for wool is still strong both in Britain and the 
Dominions. America has resumed purchases in Australia although 
no definite reports of quantities are yet available. In the United 
Kingdom, prices for greasy merinos have tended to be steady 
at their upper limit whilst those for fine, medium and even 
coarse crossbreds have risen. The demand for British-crown 
wool has also shown no signs of weakening and speciality wools 
are being purchased almost regardless of price. 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 370 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. 
Dorman Long; Furness Withy; Tate and Lyle; Bass Ratcliff and Gretton, 


reports also appear in the Supplement : 
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105 98} War Bonds 23% Mareh 1, 1951-53.'. 102 itt 018 8'2 2 8e 25 6 Angio-Iranian Oil {1....... | 165/74 | 170/- /3l07 
105% | 97 ’ Bonds 24% Marob 1, 1952-54. | 10048 p2 5 2/2 8 lle 15 ¢ | Assoc, Port,Cem.Ord.Stk.{] 67/6 | 69/6 | 4 6 4 
1084 | 101} {War Loan SH ig, lafter Dec, 1, 1952); xd 103xd@'1 4 9/215 Te 40 ¢|/Austin Motor ‘A’ Ord. Stk. 5.) 36/14) 38/9 (5 3 3 
106 | 9} | War Bonds 2§% Aug. 15, 1954-56.) I / 0g} 1 7 1) 230 41 p 2/3 Sake 
406 ans BB; Sune 15, 1962-51. +. | Wixdy 1 7 3) 211 91 245/- | 1617/6} $5 @| 120 } |'Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1....... /~ 2m ft 
‘Nationa July. 15, 1954-58) 105} | 1 7 8/235 41 317 2 
War Loan 3% Oct. 15, 1955-59... . | | 10%) |} 2.8 0) 215 Of 88/7 | 40/6) MA) 2h@\Courtaulds Ord, £1......., re 
106 } it feccieg eae 3% Ang. 15, 1955-665) i 21010} 218 2/ 29/14, 22/9) 8 ¢€) 8 ¢ | Dorman Long Ord. f1....,./ 5 : 
[Pending 25% April 15, 1956-61 . .-) 98 | 110 1/213 o7 316 
et | am eoeame sc er items at | luk [te Sait et 
Fu I , 1960-90.,..... L ; } | 
110 | ‘sn [Savings Bonds 3 Sept 1, 1380-70 wi |i 4/219 81 312 
ale Tone kon hee eee et arene sts 
Oe 112 6/219 lor 434 
12 T}218 3¢ 40th. 
1 9 6,3.0 Ge 39} 298 {f69-58e 174) c | Prudential ‘A’ f1.....+.... 23 
113 6/3 0 1f 47 
113 8/3 1 of 1 1B 
112. 0/218 107 313) 
113 O13 0 1) 3 
; i 3199.7 
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REPORT BY THE COURT OF DIRECTORS OF 


The ROYAL BANK of SCOTLAND 


To the ANNUAL GENERAL COURT OF PROPRIETORS, on Wednesday, 26th November, 1947 





The Court of Direetors now submit to the Proprietors the annexed Abstract Statement of the Affairs of the Bank at the Second Saturday of October, 1947, with relative 
Profit and Loss Account, certified by the Auditors. 


The Net Profits of the year, after providing for all’ bad and doubtful debts, contingencies and. taxation, ean © ... ase eee see 
Dividend for half-year paid at Midsummer at the rate of 17 pee cent. rs annum, required ,,, ‘ie oe --» £361,250 0 0 


Less Income Tax aid Sie ‘ ibe tbe du eee es i Sod «- 162,562 10 0 


vee os» £621,538 4 2 





98,687 10 0 

It is now proposed to pay a Dividend at Christmas for the second half-year at. the rate of ie ows cent. om name, which will See = 

rec uire eee . 
] Less Income Tax es CS 10 0 
£198,687 10 0 
There has been transferred to Pr ¥ Molatnene Reserve Account .,. . wa re oa a bee wee «be «. 30,000 0 0 
Contributed to Staff Pension F a. tes ve si ots pei a abe ais pes i we 75,000 8 0 
And added to Rest, the Balance of... on ‘ae oak dos oad see pa Kad ae Se ae jad ae i - 118,963 4 2 
£621,338 4 2 


The Rest now amounts to {4,449,319 5s. 0d. 
A valuation of the Bank’s Investments at Lith October, 1947, is in exeess of the sums at which they appear in the annexed State of Affairs. 
The Directors record with regret the resignation of Mr. Herbert William Haldane, who had been an Ordinary Director since 1917. 


In virtue of the powers conferred upon them by the Royal Bank of Scotland Act, 1873, the Court of Directors, on 29th October, 1947, elected Mr. Septimus Erik Houstoun, 


Chartered Accountant, Glasgow, and Mr. Ronald Mackintosh Robertson, Edinburgh, as Ordinary Directors. Mr. Houstoun and Mr. Robertson held office until this General Court 
only, but are eligible for re-election. 





The Governor, the Deputy Governor, the Extraordinary Directors and the Senior Ordinary Director (The Right Hon. Lerd Bradbury of Winsford, G.C.B., LL.D.) retire at 
this time and are eligible for re-election. 


Auditors also fall to be appointed for the ensuing year, and Mr. George James Gregor, C.A., and Mr. §. W. Murphy, C.A., offer themselves for re-election. 
By Order of the Court of Directors, 


M. THOMSON, 
Cashier and General Manager. 





ABSTRACT STATE OF AFFAIRS, at fith October, 1947 








Liabiities 
1946 

£119,038,443 Deposits with accrued Interest and other Credit Balances .. ails “a on gee ies oa pi a F i are «+» £131,001,902 
9,799,710 Nores ia Circulation . be ee ose sé sie ike ee wad ion oa 9,428,922 
4,206 B71 AcCCEPTANCES and INDORSEMENTS ‘of Foreign Bills and other Obligations. ie bes ie ‘as hes we oe — ” om 4,327 928 
£144,758, 752 

4,250,000 CAPITAL Nam nasi én ps oa «oe vid ee ws oid ved aoe oss wei oa ee py £4,250,000 

4,330,356 Rest wen ase on eee ina sl duis jee 4,449,320 

198,687 Proposed Half: year’s Divipenp pay: able at Christmas “(less "Income Tax) se» eee eee es eve inn mee ove one 198,687 ws 

8,898,007 


{141, 823,667 Toran Laaprirries .,. 





oes es £163,656,759 





| 8328882 


S->y 


Se tmhwonwaS4S5Sr 


eogrevucenoEaeraaer= 
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worked 
cent). 


oe oe 

















AssrTs 
£17,190,390 Coin, Bank or Enaianp Notss, Notes of other Banks, and Casn with Bank of England and other London Bankers ... £17,615,073 
11 440,967 Money in London at Call and short notice, and Cheques, etc., payable on demand, m band, and in transitu. ... Sse +. 133,948,075 
40,000,209 Barrisn Government Treasury Deposit Receirts... aan eee 9,000,000 
G1 L84.a79 Beatisu GOVERNMENT Securities and Securities guaranteed ‘by British Government |. hom «x» 67,041,959 
791,952 Dominion AND CoLoNIAL GOVERNMENT SecurRrrigs, and CORPORATION STOCKS... nas ws 913,551 
435,719 Other Securities eee oap bps on fae oan - nie ise $e ee 447,610 
———— {108,966,268 
33,300 Industrial and Commercial Finance Corporation Ltd, Shares—333 Shares of £1,000 each, {200 paid... 66,600 
3.092.750 Williams Deacon’s Bank Ltd. Shares—1,562,500 “A” Shares of £5 each, £1 paid, and 312,500 “ B ” Shares of id each, h, fully paid «. ae 3,093,750 
2,800,000 Glyn, Mills & Company {1,060,000 Stock.. es 2,800,000 
3,194 497 Biirs discounted fof which {2,960,000 British” Government “Treasury Bills) aw sm oa pas, 3,532,867 
2648),702 LOANS AND ADVANCES ae ew. 29,771,186 
4,206,371 Bankinc Corresronpents and other Customers for ‘Acceptances ‘and Indorsements and other t Obligations, Pe contra. ; 4,327,928 
329 Bank Buripixes (partly yielding rent) .. Rae e 370,749 
162,211 Prorerry yielding rent... ous ots eis 162,417 
565,000 Frernoip Prorsetizs in London ‘(partly ecctipied by Bank and ‘partly. yielding rent). osk oon bee ade 565, 
44,690,491 
{141,823,667 Tora. Assets vai Naa es genes 
LL 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
$000 T M R. A t £30,000 (4321.170 By Rest at 12th October, 1946 £4,330,356 
1,006 ° aty Maintenance Reserve Accoun ose wee 5 , oe ‘ 
ae 5,000 ,, Sta Peace Fund J 75,000 w» Net Profits after dedneting expenses of Management 
‘ Dividend for half-year, paid at Midsummer, less Income at Head Office and 230 Branch Establishments, 
ms me ier coanba as cas 
|, Divideod for ‘second half-year, to be paid at Christmas, or all bad a Ss, erat 
198,687 less Income Tax : 198,687 611,560 taxation . ab Oe se sat! Bae 621,338 
» Balance, being free Rest or undivided Profits, " carried 
4,330,356 ard... wud ont oe3 os oo 4,449, 320 
£4,832,730 (4,951,694 £4,832,730 (4,951,694 
SC csememimemnemeenedl ————— Capa ere wean sm 
T. BROWN, Chief Accountant. 
AUDITORS’ REPORT 
. As Auditors arene szomeees 97 by the Proprietors of Tuk Royat Bank oF Scottann, we have checked the Cash on hand at Head Office, and London(City Office), verified 
the cash with 


Epinaurcu, 6th November, 1947 





Glasgow 
Bankers, the Securities for money at call and short notice, the Government Securities and other investments, and examined the details of the otherAssets 
and of the Liabilities set forth in the foregoing Abstract State of Affairs; and we now certify that in our opinion said Abstract State is a full and fair Balance Sheet, properly 
drawn up, azd exhibits a true and correct view of the state of the Bank's Affairs, as shown by the books, at 11th October, 1947. 


Ss. W.: 





GEO. JAMES GREGOR, C.A., Auditor, 
MURPHY, CA, Auditor. 





tie Pnanee aS es 


i 898 
iB total figures of a Scottish bank, it seems clear that industry north 
of the border has obtained its full share of expansion im the past 


year. 

In the case of the Royal the bulk of the new money has gone 
into longer dated investments, which are up by over £6,000,000. 
The date of the accounts, October rith, saw gilt-edged only a 
trifle above the lowest of the recent fall, and this fact may account 
for the adoption of a rather less precise wording in the report. The 
expression “a valuation of the bank’s investments at October 11, 
1947 is in excess of the sums at which they appear in the annexed 
State of Affairs” is substituted for the assurance—customary at 
least since 1932—that all investments were taken in at or under 
the prices ruling at the date of the accounts. For the rest, there 
is a rise in money market assets, partly offset by a modest drop of 
£1,000,000 in the holding of deposit receipts, while advances show 
an expansion of some 12 per cent, or £3,250,000. The Commercial 
Bank, evidently pursuing a different policy, shows a very modest 
increase in money market assets and a slump from £12 million 
to £7,000,000 in TDRs. In consequence, it is able to show a 
substantially larger proportionate increase in invesuments, while 
advances have risen by 26} per cent, or rather more than those of 
the clearing banks over a corresponding period. Investments in 
this bank amount to 63.5 per cent of gross deposits, compared 
with §2.1 per cent for the Royal ; their valuation basis is described, 
as for many years past, in a form of words essentially the same as 
that now adopted by the Royal Bank. The accounts are made up 
to October 25th, by which time a further material recovery in 
gilt-edged prices had occurred. 

The feature of the Commercial Bank’s report is, however, the 
payment of a dividend in excess of that ruling before the war. 
Last year it split its “A” shares and paid up, out of undisclosed 
reserves, 1s. for every §8. previously subscribed. It is now paying 
1§ per cent on 6s., compared with 16 per cent on §s. before the 
war. This increase of one-cighth in the actual payment will 
rapidly compensate the shareholders for the ultra-cautious reduc- 
tion in the dividend to 15 per cent during the war period. 


* * cs 


Larger Exports in October 


The increase in exports last month was encouraging ; the 
total for October is £108 million compared with £99 million in 
September, and is only’ £2,000,000 less than the peak figure 
for July. This oa was primarily due to considerably 
larger shipments vehicles and machinery—which together 
accounted for one-third of total exports—and to increased exports 
of textiles, particularly rayon and woollen goods. 

The value of exports of vehicles, locomotives and ships (£19.4 
million) was nearly £3,000,000 above the previous record in July, 
owing to a significant expansion in the sales of merchant ships 
abroad. The number of new cars sent abroad last month totalled 

— 14,186 and exceeded the record figure for September by 1,600 ; 
the chief markets, however, were not in the dollar countries but 
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in Belgium, India and South Africa. Similarly, exports of bicycley 
(136,400) also reached a record Icvel, for the second months 
succession, with India and South Africa as the main destinatios 
Although shipments of machinery showed an increase of £1,000 

on the month, the total of £16.8 million was slightly below the 
July figure, and they are now taking second place to the vehicle 
group. India and South Africa were the principal markets. Exports 
of silk and rayon goods reached a record level of £2,800.00¢ 
going mainly to Australia, New Zealand, South Africa an 


- Canada. Wool manufactures (£5,700,000) were the highest since 


1928, and some 5 per cent went to the United States. Exports of 
cotton goods were slightly smaller than in September, but apart 
from that month they were the highest attained since the war, 

It is impossible to assess from these figures for a single month 
the degree of progress towards the achievement of the export 
targets. But it is evident that the vehicle group is making good 
progress, although current reports suggest that at least a temporary 
limit may have been reached to any further export expansion, 
The tonnage of machinery exported was 64 per cent above the 
prewar level compared with the volume target for next June of 
12§ per cent. Tonnage and volume are not, of course, identi 
but they can be used as a rough approximation. There is i 
a long way to go before next year’s targets are achieved—if indeed 
they can be achieved. Expansion in exports of machinery, textiles, 
electrical goods, chemicals and rubber manufactures will have to 
be considerably larger than at present to justify optimism about 
Britain’s trade position, 


Shorter Notes 


The note circulation this week shows another large contra- 
seasonal fall, by £7,600,000, following the abnormal] decline by 
£12 million in the previous week. The fourth week in November 
normally marks the beginning of the Christmas currency demands, 
with an expansion of some £3,000,000 to £4,000,000 in the circu- 
lation. One partial explanation may be that much “ Christmas” 
spending has this year already occurred, being merged into the 
Budget forestalling rush. Another factor, possibly even more 
important, may be the disgorging of black market notes for fear 
of the calling in of the existing issue. 


* 


Demand for wool is still strong both in Britain and the 
Dominions. America has resumed purchases in Australia although 
no definite reports of quantities are yet available. In the United 
Kingdom, prices for greasy merinos have tended to be steady 
at their upper hmit whilst those for fine, medium and even 
coarse crossbreds have risen. The demand for British-grown 
wool has also shown no signs of weakening and speciality wools 
are being purchased almost regardless of price. 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 370 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. 
reports also appear in the Supplement : 








Net 

>, Gross 

Jan. 1-Nov. 26 nut | | Yield, 
x 1947 Nov. 26, 

: . (a) 1947 

fligh | Low | ae z, t 

| { Britith Funds | i fia dif ad. 
103} | 100} [Conversion 3% March 1, 1948-53../) 1014 | 101 | i. 019 2 
103% | 100% | War Bonds 24% August 1, 1949-51) 101 1M 0 6 7/113 2e 
102% | 98) Exchequer s 19% Feb. 15, 196%. 200% jon 6)/19 2 
105% | 98) War Bonds 2% March 1, 1951-53.' 102 101 018 8/2 2 8e 
105% | 97) War Bonds 24% March 1, 1952-54.) lbs 200 | 5 2 2 8 lle 
1084 | 101 War Loan 343, (alter Dec, 1, 1952), 195 xd Wixdf' tl 4 9; 215 Te 
6 CW ar Bonds 2$%% Aug, 15, 1954-56. |) , oe }l Tl} aw 4 
{ . %, 1962-5: } Wlxdj 1 7 3/241 .9/ 
} 10 178/235 4 
102} | 1 8 01215 oO! 
i 210 10} 2 18 2/ 
983 | 110 1/223 oO7 
11 | 21 5) 248 3: 
1 1 2.3\}26 le 
101 132 4/219 8 
}1 13s 3) 216 61 

15 5 1 4. «5 2:17 doe 
101 112 6/219 to 
10 [162 TH218 Be) 
196 ; 0 be) 
113 6 ow 
. 113 8/3 1 Of 
102. |} 112 0) 238 lol 
113 0/3 0 if 

p the next five years 

eartiest date. Redemption 

per cend will be redeemed 

ee oe oe ene renee 
after allowing for tax at | 

life 17 vears 6 months. 











Dorman Long; Furness Withy; Tate and Lyle; Bass Ratcliff and Gretton, 


Notes on the tollowing company 





Pri 














Prices I : ' B wed } { 
Nox Last Two | | Price ce, | Yield, 
jan. 1-Nov. 26, Dividends | “Name ot Seenrity ' Nov. 19 'Nov. %, Nov. %, 
1947 \ , 1967 | 7 1947 
“High [tow |) Oi f ; 
| t ee 
ny | 99} 'Austraha 34% 1965-69... || 107 | 105 |} 339 & 
1 ‘Birmingham 24% 1966-71. Jo 4 2u4u 
d) Argentine 34% ........-. | 302 7 lor } 310 4 
40 ¢| 8 @! Anglo-American Ws...) 143/9 | 147/6 | 3 710 
5 a| 25 b Anglo-Iranian Oil {1,..... 165/17 | 170/- | 310 7 
10 ¢| 15 ¢ Assoc, Port,Cem. Ord. Stk. {|| 67/6 69/6 |}4 6 4 
* ° «© ores ae A Gneet Ses 36/14 b 38/9 | . : 3 
@ Barclays Ban . “B’ 4]..)) 79/6 |. 80/6 
i a| 120 } )'Bags Ratcliff Ord, mae I 200/- | 198/9xd 2u tt 
b 8 @| British Oxvaen Ord, AA... 103/10}) 1053/9 | 317 2 
BA} be ubds Ord. £1e. 400) $6/— (003 1S 88 
8 ¢ 8 ¢)| Dorman Long Ord. 1,..... | 28/3 76xd 5 16 
Re | 1 o} R ee 16/~ | 16/- | 318i 
7b} 3 aiimp Chem, Ind. i bo 1 8 88 
The} 10 ¢|\Lanes, Cotton Ord, Ales Sk 45/7] 4 7 
Diets tape Unilever Ont vat | we ais 
at ease ee ie Ts 
b a IN, ; ; My 1424 
b e F 60/6 | 410 
9- ti4ac 45235 @ 
12} ¢ 61/- | 4 7 
b 71/6 11 
b 136/5xd) 3 
a’ B0/- }3 
be e/- | 319 
() Whole year, Int. half- % To 
4 capital bonus of A cent o1 income 
ee pent oe} 3b 1947 (yield basis %-6 per cent). 
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REPORT BY THE COURT OF DIRECTORS OF 


The ROYAL BANK of SCOTLAND 


To the ANNUAL GENERAL COURT OF PROPRIETORS, on Wednesday, 26th November, 1947 





The Court of Direetors now snbmit to the Proprictors the annexed Abstract Statement of the Affairs of the Bank at the Second Saturday of October, 1947, with relative 
Profit and Loss Account, certified by the Auditors, 
wes £621,358 4 2 


The Net Profits of the year, alter providing for all bad and doubtful debts, contingencies and “em amounted to... tis dis ote 
Div - net for half-year paid at Midsummer at the rate of 17 pe cent, - annum, required ,,, ree oe ++ £361,250 0 0 
Less Income Tax ash oo ad ae ; ov ; whe tie «+ 162,562 10 0 


——~—~---- amen £198,687 10 0 
It is now proposed to pay a Dividend at Christmas for the second half-year at the rate 4 wy per cent. om snore which will 
ayn . . ane a ess ees 


261,250 0 0 

Lese Tncome Tax 162,562 10 0 
——+nnenenenaeee £198,687 10 0 
There has been transferred to Pr pate, Maintenance Reserve Account ,.. ne ee th va ons sve oe ive ses » 30,000 0 9 
Contributed to Staff Pension F “a. dnt ise oma ‘se pea er pay 35 see a ide oun abe ips oe 75,0080 0 0 
And added to Rest, the Balance of . .., we sass Pe his ehh ins sab ‘eu a ie sas oes bag owe «ow 136,963 4 2 


——wreomnntnenimonens £52). 358 9 2 
The Rest now amounts to {4,449,319 Ss. Od. 


A valuation of the Bank's lavestments at Lith October, 1947, is in exeess of the sums at which they appear in the annexed State of Affairs. 
Phe Directors record with regret the resignation of Mr. Herbert William Haldane, who had been an Ordinary Director sinee Y917, 
In virtue of the powers conferred upon them by the Royal Bank of Scotland Act, 1875, the Court of Directors, on 29th October, 1947, elected Mr, Septimus Erik Hoostoun, 


Chartered Accountant, Glasgow, and Mr, Ronald Mackintosh Robertson, Edinburgh, as Ordinary Directors. Mr. Houstoun and Mr. Robertson held office wotil this General Court 
only, but are eligible for re-election, 


The Governor, the Deputy Governor, the Extraordinary Directors and the Senior Ordinary Director (The Right Hon. Lerd Bradbury of Winsiord, G.C.B., LL.D.) retire at 
this time and are eligible far re-election. 


Auditors also fall to be appointed for the ensuing year, and Mr, George James Gregor, C.A., and Mr. S. W. Murphy, C.A,, offer themselves for re-election. 
By Order of the Court of Directors, 


J. M. THOMSON, 
Cashier and General Manager. 








ABSTRACT STATE OF AFFAIRS, at fith October, 1947 





Liapiities 
i946 

£119,038,543 Dasrosits with accrued Interest and other Credit Balances .. ie ave = ou ion aes one vas ne es ake e+» £151,001,902 
9.799.710 Notes in Circulation ‘ i bie ee we kes ca vie san ‘ee as aig 9,428,922 
4,206 871 Accervances and INDORSEMENTS of Foreign Bills and other Obligations ene jae tos ons bes on ase a8 ove oss 4,527,928 
: 0m, 758, 152 

4,250,000 CAPITAL ane one on won oni pas vad hes bas ees ota bis io sa bie es we ...  £4,280,000 

4,390,356 Rest ena eee — Bet ine aes dns ae 4,449,420 

198,687 Proposed Half. year’s. Divipewp pay: able at Christmas (less ‘lancome T ax) ye ee one ape san eos «0 pas ose ons 194,68 
moe 8 $98,007 
fM41 423 667 Totat Liantmerims ... aid . (183,658, 7159 

Assets 





{17,190,390 = Coin, Bank oF Exotanp Norns, Notes of other Banks, and Casn with Bank of England and other London Bankers ... ose £27,616,073 
11 440,67 Money in London at Call and short notice, and Cheques, eto, payable on demand, im band, and in transitu 
J0.000 009 Berrian Governvent Treasury Derosit Receriris ... aan eye 4 
G1LUSA 879 Barrisu GOVERNMENT Securrtes and Securities guaranteed ‘by British Governinent ee Rs “ ine ae aie 7" 
T9195 Dominion aNp CoLontaAL GOVERNMENT SecuRttims, and ComroRATION STOCKS... wei wee on ane one ove vas 913,551 
485,719 Other Securities io Se has o om po on des ees se bed ant +a see és ‘an 447,610 


33,300 linlustrial and Commercial Finance Corporation Ltd. Shares—355 Shares of £1,000 each, (200 paid 


3,093,750 Williams Deacon's Bank Ltd. Shares—1,562,500 “A” Shares of £5 each, £1 paid, and 312,500 “ ie ir Shares of ih each, h, fully paid. ; 3,093,750 
2,500,000 Glyn, Mills & Company £1,060,000 Stock 


wee eee ee 














3,114 497 Bis discounted fof which {2,960,000 British | Goverament “Treasury Bills) ove was oie a ins ite ie ti: 3,532,867 
24 702 LOANS AND ADVANCES, ae ow 29,771,480 
4,206,571 Banxinc Coragsronpents and other Customers for ‘Acceptances ‘and Indorsennts and other t Obligations, ee contra ‘in vas 4,327,928 
905,329 Baxx Buriprses (partly yielding rent) .. ee one oe ev ‘ ode 370.749 
162.2 Proreery mg rent .. si ae sis « see ra 162417 
565,000 Faarnonp Prorextirs in Londen ‘(partly occupied tw Rank and ‘partly. yielding rent) es sd a 9 bee wee 565,000 
————~ 44,690,491 
L141 823,067 Tora. Aséxrs me hee) ca 4283,056, 189 
ere meen 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
1946 1946 
£30,000 To sty Maintenance Reserve Account WANG? dee £30,000 £4,221,170 By Rest at 12th October, 1946, as ces 4,580,356 
75,000, Staff Pension Fund ve 75,000 » Net Profits after pr Re mae, of Management 
io vee ech mat paid at Midsummer, less Income at Head Office and Branch Establishments, 
198,087 198 687 co “a bad coe oo ee erent ae nt and ei 
” Divideod for second hailf- “year to be paid at Christmas, or ad a %, contin 
198,687 less Income Tax : 198,687 611,660 taxation . stile 4 is ea are 621,338 
» Balance, being free Rest or undivided Profits, cartied 
4,330,356 forward ... es ow és we 4,449,520 
{4,882,730 (4,951,609 | £4,832,790 (4,951,694 
— meee | eeeemenendl eee meen 


T. BROWN, Chief Accountant, 





AUDITORS’ REPORT 


As Auditors by the Spereeen of tue Roya ten op Rooriain eta sane On toes ees Head Office, Glasgow and London(City Office), verified 
the cash with peep A ee Sear rities for money at call and short notice, the Government Securities and other investments, and examined the details ot the otherAssets 
and of the Liabilities set forth in the tesgeing Abstract State of Affairs; and we now certify that in our opinion said Abstract State is a full and fair Balance Sheet, properly 
drawn up, aod exhibits a true and correct view of the state of the Bank's Affairs, as shown by the books, at 11th October, 1947. 


-_ eee GREGOR, C.A,. 
Epinaurcn, 6th November, 1947 MURPHY, CA, ase 








900 
COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE BRITISH LINEN BANK 
DIVIDEND OF 16 PER CENT. 


The annual court of proprietors of The 
British Linen Bank was held on the 25th 
instant, at the head office in Edinburgh. 

The Earl of Airlie, the governor, who pre- 
sided, in the course of his speech, said: 

You would be gratified at the announce- 
ment that His Grace the Duke of Hamilton 
had accepted election as deputy governor of 
the bank. We feel that we have been for- 
tunate in securing his interest in the bank's 
affairs. 


RESULTS FOR PERIOD 


As stated in the report which has been in 
your hands for some time it was found con- 
venient to change the date of the bank’s 
annual balance from January 15th to 
September 30th. The accounts now sub- 
mitted for your approval therefore cover a 
period of eight and a-half months. It will 
be appreciated that the change in the balance 
date renders it impracticable to make an 
exact comparison of the results for the period 
with those of a full year, as seasonal fac- 
tors have some influence on the figures. It 
will be noted from the balance sheet that the 
item “deposits and other accounts ”—in 
which we now include drafts in accordance 
with general practice—exceeds £70,000,000, 
showing an increase of about £1,500,000 
over the January total. On the other side 
advances have risen by practically the same 
amount to over £10,000,000, the industries 
able to take advantage of increased borrow- 
ing being mainly those concerned with agri- 
culture and the building and engineering 
trades, 

Net profit for the period amounted to 
£174,223. A dividend at the rate of 16 per 
cent. per annum for the half-year to July 
15th has already been paid, and it is proposed 
to pay a dividend at the same rate for the 
period to September 30th. An increased 
allocation to the staff pension fund of 
£39,000, and the transfer of £50,000 to con- 
tingency fund, are recommended, leaving 
£7,000 to be added to the carry forward. 


BANKING SERVICES 


We are glad to take this opportunity of 
thanking the staff for their loyal co-operation. 
The scope of ing services has been con- 
siderably widened im recent years, and the 
calls made on the staff grow more onerous 
and complex. To the daily routine of meet- 
ing customers’ ordinary needs in great 
volume and variety, there has been added 
the detailed working of the complicated 
Exchange Control Regulations, including the 
recent réquirements of the deposit by the 
public of certain classes of securities. While 
the banks have perhaps not always been 
accorded fuil recognition of the part they 
have taken in the encouragement of the 
National Savings movement, their services 
have again been called upon in a special 
campaign to maintain the volume of savings. 

In view of the special efforts being made 
to develop export trade, reference may be 
made to the facilities available to our cus- 
tomers in this connection. At the head 
office, the principal Glasgow office and 
London City office there are foreign depart- 
ments fully equipped to handle every 
description of overseas business, and the 
managers at our branches Scot- 
land are always ready, in any matter in which 
the bank can be helpful, to give guidance 

business problems. — 


to customers in their 
‘The report was adopted. 
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AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY, LIMITED > 


EXPORT EFFORTS INTENSIFIED f 


The thirty-third ordinary general meeting 
of the Austin Motor Company, Limited, was 
held, on the 26th instant, at Birmingham, 
Mr L. P. Lord (chairman and managing 
director) presided. , 

ee chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said :— ’ 

At our last meeting in December, 1946, 
said that we approached a future full of un- 
certainties, but in spite of many warnings 
few of us then believed that this country 
could fall to its present deplorable condition 
in such a short space of time. 

Let us hope that this phase will pass 
quickly and that a solution to our national 
difficulties will soon be found, 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 


Our present financial position as disclosed 
by the balance-sheet is satisfactory. There 
are two items on which you may like me 
to comment. 

The first is depreciation. The sum of 
£383,387 is provided for depreciation. This 
amount is calculated at such rates as to 
write off the book value of each type of asset 
over the period of its anticipated life. 

I must point out, however, that when the 
time comes for plant to be replaced by a 
more modern type, the cost of replacement 
at current price levels is considerably more 
than the original cost of the old plant. Pro- 
vision has to be made for this excess cost by 
a policy of building up reserves and so con- 
serving the resources of the company. 

The second item is taxation. No doubt 
you will be wondering what effect the new 
taxation on profits, announced in the autumn 
Budget, will have on the year under review. 
The total additional payment is estimated at 
£66,000. This, of course, covers seven 
months only, from January Ist to July 31, 
1947. 

When considering the increased gross 
profit it must be borne in mind that this 
was achieved in spite of the fact that your 
cars were sold during the year ag substan- 
tially lower prices than those of equal ‘speci- 
fication produced by your competitors. 

The question of quality is often raised. I 
need hardly assure you that not only are 
Austin products fully up to prewar standards 
in every detail, but that in many instances 
they are better, 


PRODUCTION 


Production for the last six months has 
been running at the rate of 1,950-2,050 
vehicles a week, but I am sorry to say that 
during that time no increase in rate has 
been possible owing to shortages of supplies 
of all kinds. 

The present capacity of your factory is 
3,400 vehicles per week, working two shifts. 
If the Government carry out their promise 
to give priority in supplies to the motor 
industry and to allocate materials to indi- 
vidual firms on the basis of past perform- 
ance, this output should be reached in a 
few months. If they do not, invaluable 
export markets which may remain open to 
us for no longer than the next nine to twelve 
months may be closed, or partly closed, and 
a great opportunity lost. 

— year a oaks 36,401 
vehicles were. export . Our sub- 
sidiary, the Austin Motor Corpora- 
tion, comprising 30,765 cars and vans and 


5,636 commercial vehicles, to a total value ~ 


of £11,250,197. . 
Over two 


cover nine com cee oe 
every wi 
Great Britain. 

As you will have seen from the directors’ 
report, we have acquired a controlling in- 
terest in Ruskin Motor Bodies, Limited, of 





x 


for some time now the production of bodies 
in Australia has not been Keeping pace with 
the shipments of chassis from bridge, 
Members of our uction staff are at 
present in the Ruskin factory, and we hope 
by rearrangement and by new tooling and 
assembly methods to increase the ou 
considerably. The equipment for produci 
the A40 “Devon” and “ Dorset” bodies ig 
now being installed. 

All over the world the market for our 
light cars is being consolidated and the new 
A40s have been extremely well received. Our 
range of commercial vehicles also continues 
to gain in popularity and demand. This side 
of our activities has proved most valuable 
during the last few years, and the new 
25-cwt. models and ambulances recently 
announced have been welcomed everywhere, 


AMERICAN AND CANADIAN MARKETS 
As dollars are the prime necessity today, 


I will deal particularly with the Americag 
market. I have been to the United States 
twice in the last six months, the first time 
to examine the market and the second time 
to put into effect the programme on which 
your board decided. 

There is no doubt that an important 
market exists for British cars of new design, 
above and below the American mass pro 
duction range. 

Our displays of the new A40s, “Sheerline” 
and “Princess” saloons in New York, 
Chicago and Los Angeles, however, were 
received enthusiastically, and unless. any- 
thing unforeseen happens we can reasonably 
hope to ship many thousands of cars to the 
United States during 1948. An American 
subsidiary, called “The Austin Motor Com- 
pany, Ltd. (England),” has been incorporated 
and office accommodation and warehouse 
space have been taken in New York City, 

his subsidiary will act as our distributor ig 
the United States and all dealers will be 
signed up direct with it 

It would appear that the latest excise duty 
proposals and import restrictions will reduce 
the Canadian market very considerably, 
Through the Geneva Tariff Conference pro- 
posals the motor industry will suffer serious 
setbacks, chiefly in South Africa, Belgium 
and Luxembourg, and in the Empire by the 
reduction of United Kingdom preferences. 


CURRENT FINANCIAL YEAR 


The selling prices of the new A40 Devon 
and Dorset saloons have been fixed lowet 
than the previous 10 h.p. This is in com 
tinuation of our policy of reducing prices at 
the earliest possible moment and passing 
on to our customers the benefits of any 
economies we may effect. Although the cost 
of the material for the new models is con- 
siderably higher than that of their predeces 
sors, we believe that the reductions in cost 
consequent u increased output will 
the lower selling prices. If the Government 
fail in their promise to deliver more material, 
or if wages and costs of mateéfials rise, then 
the present low prices cannot be held, and 
a sharp increase will have to be announced. 
This would not reduce the home market 
demand, but would be disastrous in the 
export field. =a 

From what I have said, you will realise 
that this current year is one of changes, of 
new models, of varying conditions in export 
markets, of old markets drying up and new 
outlets explored with a _ desperale 
sense of urgency, but with an 
consciousness of stifling controls at home. 

Your works at Longbridge are in better 
a than at any time in our history, 

8 and workpeople are applying them 


and reat enthusiasm, and I feel sure Ber 
will all join with me in expressing to all of 
them our sincerest thanks and good wishes. 
“The report and accounts were adopted: 
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DALGETY AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


RECORD WOOL FIGURES 


The sixty-third annual general mecting of 
Dalgety and Company, Limited, will be held 
in London on the 4th proximo. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of Sir E. Lionel Fletcher, C.B.E., the 
acting chairman, circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year to June 30, 1947 :— 


The company’s business during the period 
under review has been well maintained, and 
all sections have contributed to the improved 
results. The operations of both the Wool 
and Produce and the Stock and Station 
departments have been satisfactory, attribut- 
able to a continuation of improved seasonal 
conditions, the higher prices ruling for wool, 
and buoyant markets for both fat and store 
stock. It is to be hoped that the favourable 
conditions may continue to enable primary 
producers to build up their depleted flock 
numbers and to ensure good cereal crops. 
The Merchandise department has also done 
remarkably well, despite the many difficul- 
ties experienced by all branches in obtain- 
ing supplies of most commodities. 


Both Australia and New Zealand have en- 
joyed a prosperous year, and present in- 
dications point to another good season, but 
the difficulties of the transition from war to 
peace are far from over. There seems to be 
yet no solution to the dollar crisis, and the 
general economic conditions throughout the 
world make it impossible to foresee the 
future trend of events, so that I feel sure 
you will agree it is a wise course to conserve 
our resources. 


ALL EXPECTATIONS SURPASSED 


With regard to Wool—the chief business 
of your company—I can only say that the 
results of the season under review have sur- 
passed all expectations. Australian growers 
received the largest wool cheque in the long 
history of the industry, and whilst the results 
in New Zealand were less spectacular, they 
too were eminently satisfactory. I am pleased 
also to be able to report that production in 
the Commonwealth showed some recovery 
from the low level of the previous season 
when, as a result of the severe drought in 
1944-45, the wool clip was the smallest for 
many years. 


New Zealand registered a small decline 
in production, though the baleage was higher, 
due to lighter packing. The combined total 
of bales sold in Australia and New Zealand 
was, however, only a little above the ap- 
praisement figures for 1945-46, due mainly to 
the shipment for sale overseas of certain 
wools, chiefly slipes, previously appraised in 
New Zealand, Our own sales in the countries 
of origin were well mainta‘ned and amounted 
to 589,367 bales, or 38,370 bales more than 
in the previous year, and this, coupled with 
the high level of values ruling, materially 
Increased Our earnings on wool. 


STRONG DEMAND 


It is at all times dangerous to attempt 
to forecast the future course of values, and 
more than ever so now with world affairs 
in the condition they are at present, but I 
can only say that since the new season 
opened there has been a further sharp ad- 
vance in prices, the chief reason for this 
being much increased buying by the Home 
Trade, coupled with continued strong sup- 
port from the Continent. 


We are recommending the payment of a 
final dividend of 5 per cent. on the ordinary 
chares, which, with the interim dividend of 

} per cent. paid in May, represents a dis- 
tribution for the year at the rate of 8} per 
cent. similar to that of last year. We also 
recommend a bonus of 1 per cent. 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


HIGHLY LIQUID POSITION 
SCOTLAND’S PART IN ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION 
THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH’S REVIEW 


The Annual General Court of Proprietors 
of the Royal Bank of Scotland was held in 
Edinburgh on 26th instant, His Grace the 
Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry, P.C., 
G.C.V.O., governor of the bank, presiding. 


The governor said:—I assume it is your 
pleasure that the annual report and balance 
sheet, with auditors’ report, which have pre- 
viously been circulated, shall be taken as read. 


Before cealing with the ordinary business 
of the meeting, I have to refer to changes in 
the court of directors. Mr Herbert William 
Haldane, chartered accountant, Edinburgh, 
who had been a director since 1917, retired 
at October 11, 1947, and the board have 
placed on record their high appreciation of 
the valued service he has rendered to the bank 
throughout these thirty years and their warm 
regard for him as a colleague. The court of 
directors on October 29, 1947, elected Mr 
Septimus Erik Houstoun, chartered account- 
ant, Glasgow, and Mr Ronald Mackintosh 
Robertson, Edinburgh, as ordinary directors, 
and we consider ourselves fortunate in secur- 
ing their services for the bank. Mr Houstoun 
and Mr Robertson hold office till this court 
but are eligible for re-election. 


The directors are pleased again to submit 
what in their opinion is a very. satisfactory 
statement. It may be observed that there 
are slight changes in presentation this year; 
the shillings and pence are omitted from the 
balance sheet and the space thus saved has 
been utilised in showing the comparative 
figures for the previous year. 


DEPOSITS AND OTHER LIABILITIES 


Looking at the liabilities first, I should ex- 
plain that this year the total of the Deposits 
and other credit balances, conforming to what 
is now almost universal practice, includes 
Drafts Outstanding, which formerly appeared 
as a separate item. The Deposits again con- 
stitute a new record in the history of the 
bank, amounting to £131,001,902—and thus 
showing an increase of £11,963,000 over the 
comparable figures of last year. Our notes 
in circulation at £9,428,922 show a slight con- 
traction on last year’s total. It seems a 
natural trend and is comparable with what 
occurred shortly after the conclusion of the 
first World War. 


Acceptances and endorsements of foreign 
bills and other obligations are little changed 
on the year at £4,327,928. Bound up as it 
largely is with foreign trade, this is an item 
which we should be glad to see increased and 
we would welcome enquiries in this con- 
nection from friends and connections at home 
and abroad 


LIQUID ASSETS AND INVESTMENTS 


On the assets side the highly liquid posi- 
tion of the bank is again emphasised in the 
balance sheet. Cash, balances with the Bank 
of England and other banks, money in Lon- 
don at call and short notice, etc., amounting 
altogether to £31,563,148, represent over 
22 per cent. of our liabilities to the public. 
Our treasury deposit receipts at £9,000,000 
are £1,000,000 down on last year, this being 
in accordance with the general experience. 
Treasury bills, on the other hand, show an 


increase of about £500,000, and there is a 
slight fall in commercial bills, 

British Government securities at 
£67,041,959 show an increase of £6,000,000 
on last year, and the market value is again 
considerably in excess of the value at which 
these investments. stand in our books—a 
remark which also applies to our Dominion, 
Colonial and other investments. A further 
£100 per share has been called up on the 
333 shares we hold in the Industria! and 
Commercial Finance Corporation, Limited, 
thus doubling the figure represented by this 
item, 

It will be observed that advances on cash 
credit and current accounts and loans on 
stocks and securities have been combined 
this year, and the total, £29,771,180, shows 
a welcome increase of £3,200,000 over the 
comparable figures for last year. The in- 
crease is well spread over agriculture, trade 
and commerce, and while it is no doubt due 
partly to the increased level of prices, there 
have been increasing signs of a demand for 
accommodation for development. The bank 
is prepared, as always, to give most careful 


consideration to proposals which conform to 
sound banking principles. 


PROFITS AND APPROPRIATIONS 


I now come to the profit and loss account, 
in which we show an increase of £10,000 
over last year’s profit, which the directors 
consider a satisfactory result keeping in mind 
the additional sum to be provided for taxa- 
tion and the ever-increasing total of charges 
of management. Following our usual prac- 
tice, full provision has been made for con- 
tingencies and all bad and doubtful debts, 


The directors recommend that a dividend 
for the half-year, payable at Christmas, at 
the same rate as formerly—1I7 per cent. per 
annum—be declared ; that £30,000 be carried 
to property maintenance reserve account and 
£75,000 to the staff pension fund, both 
allocations being similar to those of last year ; 
and that the remaining £118,963 after these 
appropriations be added to the rest or reserve, 
raising it to £4,449,319. 


ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Since I addressed you a year ago the out- 
ward signs of the economic situation have 
undergone a noticeable change. In some 
respects the position has been aggravated by 
contemporary happenings but, in the main, 
it cannot be said that our present difficulties 
are due in any great degree to the sudden 
emergence of unfavourable events. Rather 
is it—and this was bound to take place 
sooner or latér—that simple economic laws 
have begun to assert themselves. As a nation, 
we have become impoverished as a result at 
our sacrifices in two wars, and we no longer 
have the resources, as we had before, to 
command to the same extent the fruits of 
other lands. 


We now have to pay for what we want, 
and that we can only do by producing what 
other ose — from cas ance 
from the outside—although, properly applied, 
it can be very negro not provide a 
lasting solution. remedy—and it will 


not be easy of achievement—lies largely in 
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our own hands and, in the light of this 
simple truth, it is to be regretted that, at a 
time which calls for whole-hearted unity of 
purpose, our productive efforts should so 
frequently be hampered by difficulties of our 
own making. We cannot, of course, ignore 
the influences which in recent years have 
disturbed our everyday existence, but the 
effect of these would largely be overcome if, 
based on good will and mutual understand- 
ing, there were more in evidence a better 
appreciation of the simple fact that the wel- 
fare of each of us is inseparably bound up 
with the prosperity of the nation as a whole. 


SCOTLAND'S PART 


One takes hepe from the fact that, even if 
somewhat gradually, the needs of the situa- 
tion are now becoming better understeod 
and, so far as Scotland is concerned, we must 
see to it that she is equipped to play once 
again a leading part in the rehabilitation of 
our commercial greatness. One is glad to 
note in this direction an enlivening of the 
national conscience which augurs well for 
the future, and one sincerely trusts that, 
while the urgency of the export drive may 
impede for a time the development of certain 
old and new industries, the efforts of the 
Scottish Council (Development and Industry) 
and others will meet with the success they 
deserve. 


UNEKCELLED QUALITIES OF GRAFTSMANSHIP 


The day will come when, owing to the 
competition of other countries, our prospects 
in the markets of the world will largely de- 
pend on the superior attractiveness and 
quality of the goods which we have to offer, 
but, given the will, there can be no doubt 
that in the native skill of our workers there 
are qualities of craftsmanship which are un- 
excelled in any other country. Mindful of 
our great traditions, the aim must be to 
ensure that our products will set a standard 
by which all similar wares are judged. 


AGRICULTURE AND AFFORESTATION 


While, as I have said, certain developments 
in our industrial set-up may have to wait on 
the more immediate need to attain our export 
targets, there is one home  industry— 
agriculture—wh:ch is of vital importance to 
us at the present time, and it is gratifying 
to note that during the present session of 
Parliament a Bill will be introduced to pro- 
vide fer the improvement and development 
of agriculture in Scotland, It is not always 
realised that in Scotland more people are 
employed in agriculture than in any other 
industry, and, on this score alone, it merits 
every attention. But overruling all other 
considerations at the present time is the need 
to grow our f supplies within our own 
borders to. the greatest possible extent, not 
only for the purpose of easing the foreign 
exchange positon during the present period 
of stringency, but for ensuring also that the 
nation’s food supplies may be safeguarded 
so far as possible by our own efforts. 

Recent events have emphasised how essen- 
tial it is that in matters of food we should 
strive to look after ourselves as much as we 
can but, nevertheless, it is to be hoped that 
in the planning which is contemplated every 
attention, will bx given to the ing of a 
fair and equitable long-term policy. The 
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bank, in Keeping with its policy over the 
years, is always ready to meet the reasonable 
requirements of its farming customers. 
Another matter of special importance to 
Scotland is an effective programme of 
afforestation. Whe this may not appear 
so very urgent at the present time, it is none 
the less a development which we must con- 
tinue to pursue to the fullest possible extent. 
It is in itself a most important industry, 
which will give useful employment to many 
and, looking ahead, we can be sure that the 
fruits of our labour in this particular direc- 
tion will in many ways prove of the greatest 
value to the nation in future years. 


THE THREE BANKS 


Our Associated Banks, Glyn, Mills and 
Company and Williams Deacon’s Bank, 
Limited, continue to make good progress, 
and their businesses, like our own, show 
every evidence of healthy development along 
sound lines. Many of you, I have no doubt, 
will have observed the series of advertise- 
ments appearing in the Press setting forth 
the services which the three banks are in a 
position to offer and stressmg the close 
liaison which exists in the conduci of their 
affairs. The services of our three banks 
are at the disposal of the customers of any 
one of them, and none need hesitate to make 
use of these extended facilities at any time. 


TRIBUTE TO OFFICIALS AND STAFF 


To Mr Thomson the general manager, the 
assistant general manager and the officials 
and staff at head office, London City and 
West End offices, Glasgow, Dundee, and all 
the other branches, the directors again desire 
to express their thanks for their services and 
loyal support during the year. Our managers 
at the London City office and Dundee have 
recently retired under the bank’s super- 
annuation scheme after long and valued ser- 
vice, and the directors feel sure that the high 
standards of service set by them in these 
important offices of the bank will be main- 
tained by their successors. 


I now beg to propose that the report, con- 
taining a statement of the accounts and 
balance sheet, be approved, and that out of 
the profits of the year a dividend at the rate 
of seventeen per cent. per annum for the 
half-year, under deduction of tax, be declared 
in conformity therewith. 

The report was approved, and the 
governor, deputy-governor, extraordinary 
directors and the retiring ordinary directors 
were re-elected and auditors were re- 
appointed for the ensuing year. 





JOHANNESBURG 
CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


The annual general meeting of shareholders 
of Johannesburg Consolidated Investment 
y, Limited, was held, on the 25th 
instant, in Johannesburg. 
Mr K. Richardson, who presided, in the 
course of his speech said: 
It is my privilege to submit for your con- 
sideration and roval the directors’ report 
and the accounts for the year ended June 30, 
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1947. Although the conditions 

during the year under review were, in many 
respects, unsettled, the company experienced 
a successful year, and the profit, which 
amounted to £1,672,794, showed an. increase 
of £517,488 over the corresponding figure for 
the previous year. An amount of £762,207 
was provided for taxation, and of the remain- 
ing £910,587 your directors have transferred 
£300,000 to reserve fund, which now stands 
at £4,600,000. In addition, they deemed it 
necessary, in view of present conditions, to 
set aside £100,000 to provide for increases 
in the benefits payable by the company’s 
pension funds and for voluntary pensions not 
covered by such funds. Dividend No. 55 of 
3s. 6d. per share plus a bonus of Is, per share, 
less United Kingdom income-tax at the 
standard rate of 9s. in the £, absorbed 
£488,812, and after these appropriations the 
balance of undistributed profits carried for- 
ward showed an increase of £21,775 to 
£337,505. 

The book value of the assets totals 
£12,222,753, whilst current liabilities and 
provisions, together with the provision for 
United Kingdom income-tax, 1948-49, 
amount to £3,335,248, thus leaving an excess 
of assets over liabilities of £8,887,505. 

The company’s holdings in stocks and 
shares, including those in subsidiary com- 
panies, at £7,561,633 were increased by 
£159,375, which is accounted for by the 
excess of purchases over the book value of 
investments sold and depreciation written off, 
The reduction in the book value of shares 
in subsidiary companies is due to the transfer 
to the main heading of stocks and shares of 
the book value of the company’s holding in 
Phenix Colliery, Limited, which no longer 
falls within the definition of a subsidiary 
company. As stated in the directors’ report, 
stocks and shares are included in the balance- 
sheet at or below cost and in no case above 
the market value at June 30, 1947, or in the 
case of unquoted investments, above the 
valuation by the directors, who have also re- 
valued certain holdings below both cost and 
market value. The aggregate marker value 
of the company’s investments is substantially 
in excess of the value shown in the balance- 
sheet. : 

A strong liquid position has been main- 
tained, the excess of current assets over Cur 
rent liabilities and provisions at £1,494,324 
showing an improvement of £423,494 when 
compared with the corresponding figure for 
1946. 

The operations of the gold mining indus- 
try were adversely affected by a contin 
shortage of European and native labour, 
the tonnage milled in 1946 at 56,927,500 tons 
showed a further decline of nearly two million 
tons compared with the previous year. 
production was, in round figures, 11,918,000 
ounces of fine gold, which compares 
12,213,000 ounces, reflecting a reduction of 
295,000 ounces. 4 

Working costs continued to rise owing 10 
various causes, notably increased cost of living 
allowances, higher costs of stores and the 
that the mines were not able to work at 

uction because of the labour shortage. 

e effect on the profits of the industry 
the reduction in tonnage crushed and_ the 
increased costs was a reduction of £5,577,000 
to a total of £26,329,000 in the working 
earned for the year 1946. 

The report was adopted. 
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, business 


post.— 


ee ee ee 
T. Col. (retired) PCS, late Gurkha Rifles, 98, seeks res 
af. administrative post, particularly in industry, anywhere British Islet, 


WOUNG woman, 2nd class honours degree (English) Oxon., shorthand, EGULAR writer of trade journal Stock Exchange features coveriNs 
Yry R a R writer of trade journal Stock Exchange features a 


te = eee 





annie 


industrial range, seeks further openings. Numerous financi 


mens on application —Box 614. 


' S and rnalistic contacts. ae 
Next Best Thing to aa sprtvabe Seere secretary a is (OFFERS invited for almost complete sets 1928 to date Bconomit 
T' Finders VTP) one-secretarial eerie. And Finders Journal, Economic History, Royal Statistical Journal.—Box 617. _ 


are on duty 24 hours a day, and 


details, or write to Finders, 77, Dean Street, W.1. 


GERrard 9050 for 


ONOMARKS.—Permanent London Address. Letters redireeted, 
6s. p.a.—Write, Monomark BCM/MONOAN, W.C.1. 
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THE ECONOMIST, November 29, 1947 


Statistical Summary 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended November 22, 1947, 
total ordinary revenue was /£43,540,000, 
against ordimary expenditure of £59,003,000 
and issues to sinking funds £180,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocatiéns of 
{10,079,891 the surplus accrued since April 
Ist is /2351,614,000 against a deficit of 
£530,952,000 for the corresponding period 


a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELFP-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


onl ott 


| 


Receipts into the 


} Exchequer 
} (¢ thousand) 
i a nT dee | ee 
a ae 1947-48 1 | 2. | Week| Week 
to to | ended ‘ended 
| Nov. | Nov. | Nov. Nov, 
; 2h | 22, | 2h 4 22, 
1946 | 1947 | 1946 1947 
ORDINARY 
KEVENUE 
Income Tax..2... 1086000 487,285 455,770 5,688 11,855 
Sur-tax ; 80,000 19,772 23,105 550 700 
Estate, etc., Duties 155,000 93,359 105,999 3,140 3,550 
Staniy -.eeeee, 57,000 22,080 32,280 1,515 650 
N.D.C.........) apg gg 23247 23,370; 1,080, 300 
E.P.1 <r. what 222,150 169,663 6,798 5,754 
Other Inland Rev.’ = 1,000 168 120k, oe 


—~ene ee 


Total Inland Rev. 1585000 868,059 810,307 17,771 22,809 


a 


Customs... .. «ess 742,460 385,266 511,486 9,811 15.273 
NING «i. > 0 6 aes 668,540, 371,400 388,000 7,500 5,800 
Tota! Customs & Z 

Excise .....,.. 1411000 756,666, 699,486 17,311, 19,073 
Moter Duties 50,000 12,545 13,053 s : 


Surplus WarStores 95,000 75,985 126,878 1,067 43 
Surplus Receipts 

from Trading 55,000 30,000 30,175 10,000 
Post Office (Net 


Receipts). ..... ain 5.750. 5,030 600 700 
Wireless Licences. 11,000 4.200 5170... ove 
Crown Lands... 1,000 650 650 40 


Receipts from 
Sundry Loans... 21,000) 21,082) 18.863... wes 
Miscell. Receipts.. 270,000 25,595: 189,638 388 914 


Total Ord. Rev.. .|5449000 1798552'2099249 47,176 45,540 








Seir-BALancine 
Post Office 144,2 


77700 86.650 2,200 2,600 
Income Tax on 
E.P.t, Refunds 49,000 126,850, 15,256 2,335 580 


enone a a ey 


Bited ; .. <siiens, 3692250 2005082 2201155 51,711 46,719 
i Issues out of the Exchequer 
| to mect payments 
(£ thousand) 
Esti- - : - 
Expenditure ate re _ | Week | Week 
j to to | ended | ended 
| Nov. | Nov, Nov. | Nov. 
| 23, | 22, 3, i 2 


ORDINARY ede 2 | 
EXPENDITURE | 
Int. & Man. of 


Nat. Debt..... 525,000 310,730 321,629. 2,768 2,853 


1946 | 1947 | 1946 | 1947. 
es hd 


Payments to N. | 
reland....... 23,000 10,593 13,110) ... | oss 
Issue to Nat. Land i 
weed iis, eT ee cL aon oe 
Other Cons, Fund } | 
Services ....... 8,000 3,990 5,856 
Total ...........| $56,000 375,313 338,595 2,768 2,853 


Supply Services .. 2635114 1944512 1518961 65,170 56,150 


Total Ord. Exp.. . 5191114 2319825 1857556 67,938. 59,005 





Serr-BaLancine He 
Post Office. ....../ 144,230 77,700, 86,650 2,200 2,600 


Income Tax on 


E.P.T, Refunds; 49,000 126,850 15,256 2,335 580 


een ne Ae, net ee 
| re ae tener o 


Total .......... /S5s3344 2524575 1959462, 72,475. 62.185 
_Alter increasing Exchequer balances by 4515,427 to 
2,875,888 the other operations for the week increased 
the gross National Debt by £61,193,496 to £25,894 million. 


NET ISSUES (¢ thousand) 
P.O. and Fehegregl ik aii i ea 450 
BPE. Redunds. 0. 39).2, .iesees BEC AUS 709 
Overseas Trade Guarantees. ..........-.++9+ eee 16 
’ Qitboctties Loops Act. 2945, Sec. 3 (1.122. 25000 
Finance ae etn eh, Post-war Credits... 2,403 
mastee ey Accommodation Act, 1944, 


CHANGES IN DEBT (& thousand) 


: Net Receipts Net ReraymMents 
Nat. Savings Certs. 2,350 3% Def. Bonds.... %3,197 


24% Def. Bonds... 1,512 | Other Debt :— 
Tax Reserve Certs. 293 Internal ....... 26 
Treasury Deposits. 25,000 External ...... — 1,098 
Treasury Bills .... 52,288 | 3% Term. Ann'ties 1,594 
Ways & Meams Ad- 
vanes “foe... 14,335 
81,443 20,250 


rent 


* Including £2,533,580 paid off on maturity. 
FLOATING DEBT 





ree (£ million) 
} 
treasury Ways ant 
Bills eae | Trea- 
vances =| sury | Tota 
Date =| De- |} Float- 
| puone | S22 | en | cake 
Tender} Tap | Public} of | we is 
° | Depts, Eng- — | 
| tang} 
t } 
1946 j } ! 
ey they 2060-0 | 2481-5 et ve» | 1742-5} 6676-4 
Aug. 16 2180-0 2428:2 336-7} 175 | 1380-5) 6337-2 
» 23} 2180-0 2467-9 ey 9-45 | 1350-5) 6545-1 
-» 90 2190-0 2428-5) 339-8 | 4-75 | 1323-0) 6286+ 
Sept. 6 2190-0 2466-4 369-6 | 4+75 | 1304-0} 6334-8 
«23, 2190-0) 2499-9) 357-1 | 4-25 | 1296-5) 6547+7 
w 20} 2190-0) 2535-0) 327-7 | 80 | 1299-0) 6357°6 
» 26 '2190-0, 2557-1 322-3, | 1292-5! 6361-9 
Oct. 4 2200-0 2534-8 363-9 | 19-8 | 1267-0) 6385-4 
w TL 2220-0) 2561-7) 343-2 | 20-3 | 1255-5} 6398-6 
» 28 2230-0 2584-7 362-8 | 20 | 1253-0! 6432-5 
. 25 2230-0' 2561-5 332-6 wo. | 2252-5} 6376-6 
Nov. 1 2240-0 2543-4 354-8 | 1-75 | 1252-5) 6392-5 
» 8) 2250-0 2539-3, 337-7 1252-5| 6379-4 
» 15S 2250-0 2527-5 346-7 | 13- 1292-5 | 6439-2 
» 22 2250-0 2579-7) 339-1 | 6 


3 
8 (1317°5) 6195-1 


TREASURY BILLS 


: fs million) 





Per 
Amount aoreee Cent. 
Date ot a ; Allo Allotted 
Tender lApolied| Riss ° at 
itered| SPPHiec (Allotted Min. 
sin Secpoe Cy Wd ne Es ates 
1 { i 
Noy. 28 | 160-0 | 272-9 | 160-0 | Ww 1-67 45 
i 
Aug 22) 170-0 | 258-4 | 170-0 | 10 1-58 55 
» 29! 170-0 | 251-9} 170-0 | 10 3-14 59 
Sept. 5| 170-0 | 276-8 | 170-0 | 10 2-54 46 
» 12} 170-0 | 269-7 170-0 | 10 2-85 51 
» 19! 170-0 | 253-5! 170-0} 10 310 oT 
» 2% 180-0 | 277-4 | 180-0! 10 2-66 2 
Oct. 3| 190-0 | 299-9} 190-0 | 10 1-39 49 
» 410} 180-0 | Wi-S/ 180-0] 1 1-36 4 
me 11 170-0 | 268-9 | 170-0 | 20 1-87 54 
" «241 120-0 | 285-0 | 170-0} 10 1-52 46 
» SL} 170-0 | 2893 | 170-0} 0 1-38 43 
Nov. 7 170-0 | 285°4)| 170-0} 1 49 | 45 
» 14, 190-0 | 220-1 | 170-0} 20 1-85 | 53 
» 21) AMO | 271-2) 170-0 | WO 1-70 53 


On November 21st applications for bills to be paid on 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday were 
accepted as to about 53 per cent. of the amount applied 
for at {99 17s. 5d. and applications at higher prices were 
accepted in full, ications for Saturday were accepted 
at $9 lis. 6d, and above in full. £170 million (maximum) 
of Treasury Bills are being offered for November 28th. For 
the week ended November 29th the Banks will be asked 
for Treasury deposits to an amount of {20 million maximum. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
(£ thousand) 3 v b 
Week Ended eae 


Nov. 16 Nov. 15, Nov. 15, 
1946 1947 1947 


Savings Certificates: 














RACCIPES wo. .0% ses eines 2,800 4,000 136,400 
Repayments ...........+. } 2,650; 2,700 91,250 
Net Savings... ss... ... | 950) 1,300 | 45,150 
\ Oe ee, 
Defence Bonds :— 
Receipts: sii scseee. bevies 2,875 | 1,225 | 46,990 
Repayments ....... sease | 840 | 683 | 26.274 
Net Savings........ cose» | 2,035) 542 | 21,716 
P.O, and Trustee Savings Peet 
ankgs ‘— i j 
Receipts...... sececenens | $3,622 | 14,054 | 418,109 
Repayments ...,... 2290+ 0,462 | 10,396 | 395,758 
head 








Net Savings.ccrereesses- | 3,160 | 3.658 | 29,384 
Total Net Savings ..... ..:. | 6345 | $,500} 89,220 
Interest on certificates i 424 | 486 | 17,427 


Interest accrued on 


} ; 
| remaining invested....... | 2,228 2,290) 70009 4) | 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
NOVEMBER 26, 1947 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Notes Issued: Govt, Debt. ; 1,48,100 
In Circln. ... 1340,469,020 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1438,394,a31 
partment... 109,778,813 | Other Sees... 579,818 


247,833 


1450,247,833 1450,247,833 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 


é é 
14,553,000 | Govt. Secs... 278,472,909 
3,396,679 | Other Secs. : 
14,025,140 | Discounts and 
| Advances... 4,451,030 
Other Deps. : ate iniion Securities... 23,597,767 


460,461 — 
93,332,102 28,048,797 
385,792,565 | Notes........ 109,778,813 
RR isics e's } 466,863 


417,767,382 417,767,382 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts, 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


Public Deps.*. 











(£ millions) 
| 1946 1947 
Nov. | Nov, Nov. | Nov. 
| a | 12] 19 | ms 
Issue Dept. : | 
Notes im cireulation...... 11.566 - 01360 -3,1348- 2)1340-6 
Notes in banking depart- 
MME ii 5 6 66 o Ceo 6 ms bie i 2 90-0, 102-3) 109-8 
Government debt i | 
SOCUIIES wee ven 9 <9 )1399-1/1449-3/1449-3,1449-4 
Other securities, .......+ 0-9. - 0-7 @ 6-6 
SOONG « ondinng dic e's ae Spe 0:2, @- 0: 0-2 
Valued at s. per fine os. | 1728/3, 172/38, 172/98 172/83 
Banking Dept. : 
sits ; i 
MONE bes i eK bd ei dese 10-1} 13-7, 13-0) 14:6 
DOME 5 a cicnodé<¥0% ibe | 310-1) 297-7) 309-0, 202-5 
CMOS Sha seebecsecse | 56-3 94:5 91-8 93-5 
MRO ois ibs cds che 376-5 405-9 411-8) 399-8 
Securities : j 
Government 309-6, 304-i) 301-3) 278-5 
Discounts, ete. : 25- 1 5: 44 
Other ...... va uu 20- 19- 23-6 
eae iin tsa 203 - | 259-2) 332-0; 325-9 306-5 
Banking dept, res. 55-3 91-8) 103-8) 111-2 
| 4d Be Bal 3 
“ Proportion ”...........- | 9-3 22-6) 26: 8 


~ * Government debt is £11,016,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue raised from {1,400 million to £1,450 
million on December 10, 1946. 
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PRICES 
(1927100) 
| Nov. Nov.*" |” Nov.” 
19, 4, ; 18, 

jt et ee | ee 

SURRIAL ¢ da.nes a> 109-4 Ties | 

. ' 132-5 

e . 56-3 

. 9 

5 





GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of E ‘s Official buying price for gold 


ned at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce throughout the week. 
| were as follows -— 





Sriver Gop 








904 ? 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya- Golony- and Uganda, 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 















BRANCHES: 

Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu Kenya 

Aden Point. (S. India) “Mandalay Mombasa Colon 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwara — Britis 

Xm akure E.A. 

Bombay Dethi Eliya Entebbe 
Calcutta Kandy Rangoon Jinja noel 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin Kampala nee 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Mbale 
Dar-es-Salaam Mwanza Tanga ... 9. s« «» Tanganyika Territory 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... 22 £4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL Ses dee £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND... eee Kae £2,300,000 
The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 


Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD.’ 


Chiet Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 
ANNUAL L ImGOres EXCEEDS £16, 200008 


000,000 
€181,000,000 


ASSETS E 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED 
a Accounts) 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


A course of five lectures entitled * Les origines économiques de la 
Révolution francaise ’’ will be given (in French) ‘by Professor Ernest 
Labrousse (Professor in the Faculty of Letters, University of Paris) 
at 4.45 p.m. on December ist, 3rd, 4th, 5th and 8th at the Lendon School 
of Economics, New Theatre (East Wing), Houghton Street, Aldwych, 
W.C.2. At the first lecture the Chair will be taken by Professor R. 
Tawney (Professor of Economic History in the University of London). 


Admission free, without ticket. 
JAMES HENDERSON, Academic Registrar. 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND . 
Applications are invited for the CHAIR OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
Salary £1,200 (N.Z.) per annum, Allowance for nats, expenses. 
Further particulars may be obtained from The Secretary niversities 
Bureau of the British Empire, 8, Park Street, London, W.1. The 
closing date for the receipt of “applications is January 31, 1948. 


NATAL UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
(DURBAN) 


Applications are invited for a ag we ge ea IN ACCOUNTING 
AND AUDITING. Salary scale £600 5-£900. per annum, plus Civil 
Service cost of living allowarce. Auedunes for travelling expenses. 
A suitable applicant may be appointed at any point of the scale accord- 
ing to qualifications and experience. Further particulars may 
obtained from The Secretary, Universities Bureau of the British Empire, 
8, Park Street, London, W.1. Closing date for the receipt of applica- 
tions is December st 198%. 








NATAL UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
(DURBAN) 


Applications are invited for the CHAIR OF ACCOUNTING AND 
AUDITING. Salary scale £850 x 30-£1,180 x 20-£1,200, per annum, plus 
cost of living allowance. In addition a bonus of £250 per annum is 
payable to the occupant of the Chair by the Natal Society of. Account- 
ants at their discretion. A suitable applicant may’ be appointed at 
any point of the scale according to qualifications and experience. Allow- 
ance is made for traveHing: expenses, Further particulars may be 
obtained from The Secretary, Universities Bureau of the British Empire, 
8, Park Street, London, W.i. Closing date for the receipt of applica- 
tions hes December 31, 1947. 





THE CONSOLIDATED GOLD FIELDS OF SOUTH AFRICA 
LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Ordinary General Meeting of 
Members of TH CONSOLIDATED GOLD FIELDS OF SOUTH 
AFRICA, LIMITED, will be held at THE CHARTERED INSURANCE 
INSTITUTE, 20, ALDERMANBURY, LONDON, E.C,.2, on THURSDAY, 
the 4th day of DECEMBER, 1947, at 11.30 a.m., for the purposes 
following, ramely: — 

To receive and consider the Statement of Accounts and. Balance 
Sheet and the Reports of the Directors and Auditors thereon for the 
year ended Jane 30, 1947; to confirm the dividends paid on the First 
and Second Preference Shares; to sanction the declaration of a divi- 
dend on the Ordinary Sharés; to elect Directors and Auditors and to 
transact the other ordinary business of the Company. 

Dated this 26th day of November, 1947. 

By Order of ped Board, 


. CARR TAYLOR, Secretary. 
49 Moorgate, London, E.C.2 


Note.—Holders.of Share Warrants to Bearer wishing to attend or 
sate at this Meeting must obtain the Certificate of an Authorised 
tary that the 


e Warrants have been deposited in accordance 

the provisions of the e Control Act, 1947. The n 

Forms or PGertificate pemainsying the appropriate declaration of owner- 

ship) can be obtained from th pany and must be completed and 

jodend with the Company ose clear days before the date of the 
eeting. 


ees ERBETRIC 
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NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt. 
Liability of Members is Limited. 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Commercial ee 1 Cairo. ‘ ia 
FULLY PAID CAPITAL -  - £3,000,000 
£3,000,000 


Reeve. nye: 












‘lander. Ofiem 
6 & 7 King William Street, E.C.4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 


Foreign Traders 


will find The Royal Bank of Canada a useful ally in 
developing trade with Canada, the West Indies, Central 
and South America. Correspondents the world over. 


London Offices— 
6 Lothbury, E.C,2. 
2-4 Cockspur St., S.W.1. 


E. B. McInerney, Mer- 
L. R. Newman, Mgr. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Head Office, Montreal. 
Offices in New York and Paris 


Over 600 branches in 

Canada, Newfoundland, 

the West Indies, Central 
and South America. 


‘ncorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability 





‘UDAN RAILWAYS require for service in the Sudan a Senior 
Accountant with first class professional qualifications plus experience 

in administrative or executive finance with commercial or public util 

undertaking. Age 30-40. Long term contract for 12 years in the 

£E£480-936 with gratuity of £E on completion or, alternatively. Pro- 
vident Fund Contract for not less than 7 years in the scale ££560-1100 
with customary Provident Fund contributions and benefits. In both 
cases, starting rate according to age, qualification and experience, 
followed by periodic increases and with prospect of eventual promotion; 
also cost of living allowance now 45° of ary, subject to maximum 
. There is at present no Income Tax in the Sudan. Strict Medi- 
ca] Examination. one Form and further information from Sudan 
Agent in London, llington House, Buckingham Gate, London, 8.W.1. 
P ease mark eny elope * 


enjor Accountant.” 





NDIA. —Leading firm of manufacturing pharmaceutical chemists with 
large and growing business in India both in ethical and publicly 
advertised medicinal preparations invite applications for post as Manager 
of the Bombay branc Candidate appointed will be required to train 
for the position in London and should have suitable background and 
education. Indian experience preferred but not essential. —Applicans 


should write giving full details experience and salary required ® 
Box 610. 5 
ee a en ares sitenthaasstlpeatrnamancinaioesparenmnenaiane danaseaman el, 


CCOUNTANTS, —Robson, Morrow & Co., have vacancies on theif 
+i. staff for outstanding Chartered or Inccrporated Accountants, not 
over 37, who have held appointments in industry, and who are interested 
in being trained in the installation of modern Industrial Accounting 
methods.—Send full particulars of age, education, qualifications, ex 
Wate ayd present salary to 59, New Cavendish Street, London, 

: marking envelope * Application. e 





ENERAL Manager required for immediate engagement « on a “three 
XH years contract for British Egg Packing plant in Shanghai, China 

Single man with University Degree preferr os but not essential, 

be. a business man. Commencing salary £1200 p.a. plus high cost of 

living allowance. First class passage provided both ways. Repl 

giving personal and commercial references and qualifications. —Box 





aii aeiibeaiieas aie caja sien conan 


VACANCIES ‘for Building” Surveyors in West Riding and Newcastle 


areas. Salary accordi age and experience. Apply—Wilias 
Townson & Sons, Ltd.,P. ark ti Hill Street, Bolton, Lancs. 


UNIVERSITY DEGREES. QUIETLY, i 

our careful epared and tested courses, can 

sumen bien the’ Poor GE hotest ook Mn Soe 
culation, Civil Service one 





en ee. 
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